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TED 
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readers to whom the June format may ° 
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h compe jon in the added reading it will enable theed! 
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College students taking steps to break 
down color barriers in frats 


Will 
College 
Fraternities 


Go 


Democratic? 


Z KA 


By Howard Whitman 


Condensed from Collier's 


EVENTY-FIVE young men from 
eleven colleges sweated out a 
hectic week end in Chicago last 

May to launch a new national fra- 
ternity. They worked night and day. 
They wrote by-laws, preambles, arti- 
cles, amendments and _ resolutions. 
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They tore up pages, rewrote pages, 
Finally they came up with the consti- 
tution of Beta Sigma Tau, a fraternity 
which opens its arms alike to Chris. 
tian and Jew, to white and Negro, to 
rich and to poor. 

Having paid their own way to Chi- 

cago, the students didn’t have any 
money to spare. They could not af- 
ford more than one paid employee to 
aid in their labors: a nimble-fingered 
public stenographer. She sweated it 
out with them, working way past 
midnight, taking shorthand, tran. 
scribing, typing. She was groggy 
when it was over. 
_ But after she had typed the final 
version of the constitution—with its 
pledge of “brotherhood and democ- 
racy which transcends racial, national 
and religious differences’’—she had 
all the pep she needed to say, “Gee! 
I've never seen anything like this in 
all my life! Do you fellows really 
mean it?” 

Assured that Beta Sigma Tau was 
in unmitigated earnest, she gulped, 
“Well, I want to help, too! You can 
keep my pay check! Call it a con- 
tribution—I guess I just worked 
free!” 

Beta Sigma Tau, which formally 
calls itself an “intercultural frater- 
nity,’ is a dramatic outgrowth of the 
bare-fist battle over discrimination 
which is being fought on American 
campuses. This fraternity draws 
heavily upon the One World philos- 
ophy of Wendell Willkie and has at- 
tracted scores of college men to 
whom fraternities for “white Cauca- 
sians’” or “full-blooded Aryans’ are 
a little nauseating in this day. 
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By the opening of the fall term, 
Beta Sigma Tau—without benefit of 
tmpets’ blare—had amassed seven 
full-fledged chapters, at Ohio State, 
the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, the University of Buffalo, 
Hobart College, Roosevelt College, 
Baldwin-Wallace and Ohio Wes- 
leyan. In addition to these, four 
more chapters were busily forming. 
November saw the launching of 
chapters at Stanford, the University 
of California at Berkeley, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles—all within the month. 

While most of Beta Sigma Tau’s 
membership is white Protestant, as is 
the population of the U.S., it includes 
Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans, Ne- 
groes, Chinese and Nisei. John Cald- 
well, one of the top national officers 
of the fraternity, happens to be a 
Baptist from Texas. Kenneth Wood- 
ward, president of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan chapter, happens to be a Negro. 

Caldwell, who goes to the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, 
said to me, ‘Maybe my Texas raisin’ 
had something to do with it. Out 
our way we judge a man for what he 
is—not for the labels on him.”’ Cald- 
well had behind him the heritage of 
the Pecos country, where it once was 
“justifiable homicide’ to shoot a man 
for asking where you came from and 
what you had done before you got 
there. 

Eschewing the mumbo jumbo of a 
secret order, Beta Sigma Tau will 
gladly tell you that its name stands 
for “Equality, Understanding, Unity.” 
After the hectic founders’ week end 
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last May, the boys wrote: 

“Coming as we do from different 
racial, religious and cultural back- 
grounds, we are constantly made 
aware of the dignity and integrity of 
the individual. As we better under- 
stand this concept of equality and do 
something practical about it, then the 
unity which is so much needed in our 
world will come.” 

In addition to national Beta Sigma 
Tau, a lusty litter of local antidis- 
crimination fraternities also has ap- 
peared. Union College has a new 
local named Beta Eta Upsilon. It 
calls itself an ‘‘anti-segregation fra- 
ternity.”” The fact that it came to life 
at Schenectady, where America’s first’ 
social fraternities were born in 1825, 
is regarded as a meaningful straw in 
the wind. 

In the fall of 1947 a dozen fresh- 
men looked over the fraternities at 
Union, went to rushing parties, heard 
the blandishments of upperclassmen 
‘clad in pin-striped suits, tasted punch 
at fraternity smokers, and then said 
to hell with it. 

“The exclusion policy, applied to 
fellows of minority races and relig- 
ions, stuck in our craws,” one of 
them told me. 

They formed Beta Eta Upsilon and 
were recognized by the college last 
February. Their constitution states: 
“This brotherhood is organized on 
the basis that all men are created 
equal, and that no discrimination be- 
cause of religion, race, color or back- 
ground should be practiced by a fra- 
ternity at Union College.’’ The mem- 
bership includes nine Protestants, 
three Catholics, one Jew. 
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“Practically every fraternity on the 
campus has a few men who agree 
with us,” President Clarence H. 
Walker declared. “They're trying 
to fight segregation within their own 
ranks. We call it the ‘underground.’ ” 

Bucknell University was in the fray 
as early as 1945. Three’ students, just 
back from war, rebelled at the big 
nationals and started their own local, 
Phi Lambda Theta. Prominent Buck- 
nell alumni gave them a helping 
hand. A year ago they acquired a 
fraternity house. Of their 55 broth- 
ers, three are Negroes, two Catholics, 
five Jews, and two Chinese. 

The University of Wisconsin has a 
new interracial group—Sigma Delta 
Phi. Bowdoin has a new fraternity 
which calls itself ““ARU,’” meaning 
“All Races United.” The antidis- 
crimination movement is hopping 
from campus to campus. 

Sobered by a war which turned out 


to be a young men’s proposition, 


thousands of students are wondering 
whether young men shouldn't take a 
bigger part in running the world. 
They are unwilling to follow hand- 
me-down systems. They squirm un- 
happily in the long flannels of fixed 
ideas. They want to think for them- 
selves. 

The “wrong -side - of -the- railroad- 
tracks’ notion is thoroughly repug- 
nant to them. They believe no man 
should be evaluated by his father’s 
bank roll, his father’s clubs, or by the 
Social Register. No man should be 
excluded from a fraternity because he 
isn't a ‘‘smoothie”’ or a hot dresser, or 
doesn’t drive a convertible. 

Dr. Max McConn, formerly of Le- 


high, has listed the “values” on 
which old-line Greek-letter cliques 
judge new freshmen: 1) Money. 
2) Family connections. 3) Type of 
preparatory school 
“Personality.” 

“Personality” is in quotes because 
it does not mean true personality 
values but rather what is sometimes 
called poison-ality—the ability to 
flash a toothy smile, a convincing 
handshake, an assortment of quips 
for the cocktail party and, of course, 
plenty of sartorial whiz. Student re. 
formers chide the Greeks mercilessly 
for such hot-shot standards. 

Said one, at Wisconsin, “If grown- 
ups felt that way, Van Johnson would 
be President.” 

Scoffed another, at Yale, ‘'The fra- 
ternities are interested in families 
whose best part is under the ground.” 

Clayton L. Dickey, a 1947 Mich- 
igan graduate, battled bitterly with 
his own fraternity, Delta Tau Delta, 
over social discrimination. He wrote 
in the Michigan Daily, of which he 
was city editor: 

“Ts it a healthy thing to allow the 
existence, in a university community, 
of groups which select their members 
for social graces—values which aren't 
very important in a university scheme 
of things? Anyone who has been 
through the rushing melee can tell 
you that good looks and/or fast chat- 
ter are paramount . . . How bene- 
ficial to a university community is 4 
system whereby some are accepted 
and others are barred on the basis of 
false values?” 

Dickey, now a United Press writer 
in Cleveland, said to me when I was- 
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getting this story, “If I went to col- 
lege all over. again I would not join 
afraternity. I liked it best just after 
the war, when the fraternity houses 
were thrown open as dormitories. I 
stayed at the Chi Phi house. We had 
a mixed group of Christians and 
Jews, rich and poor boys.” 

What is the effect of fraternity ex- 
dusiveness upon the young men who 
ate left out? What about the 86 boys 
at Michigan who had their hearts set 
on being asked to fraternities last 
fall, who filed their names with the 
dean's office and who did not get 
bids? 

At Amherst, storm center of the 
college fraternity crisis, the Amherst 
College alumni committee on postwar 
education reports: “The ‘unwanted 
man’ psychology plays a real role 
with too many students. . . . The 
competitive status of membership 
among the fraternities gives rise,to a 
good deal of heartache and insidious 
comparison of social status.” 

Wrote Amherst’s subcommittee on 
student activities, four-fifths of whom 
were fraternity men themselves: ‘The 
sense of exclusiveness and social pre- 
ferment . . . is hurtful to the young 
men who are in the fraternities be- 
cause it gives them a false and un- 
democratic sense of superiority. And 
it hurts the students who are outside 
the fraternities by giving them. a 
wholly unwarranted sense of being 
inferior and of being social outcasts.” 

The committee pointedly recalled 
that “each year in the last decade a 
number of otherwise thoroughly de- 
sirable young men have left college 


at the end of the freshman year pri- - 
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marily for the reason that they have 
failed to be elected to a fraternity.” 
- Many educators feel that the boys 
who are excluded from fraternities 
are the very ones for whom a frater- 
nity could do the most good. 

‘How about taking in an occasion- 
al misfit?” I suggested to a group of 
Phi Gamma Deltas. “You boys could 
do a lot for such a lad.” ; 

The suggestion was laughed at. I 
was promptly informed that taking 
in a ‘‘spook’—as they put it—was a 
contradiction of the whole idea of 
fraternities. It was a heresy. “We 
only want the cream, not the skim 
milk,” one brother said. 

College chaplains often hear the 
other side of the story. The Rev. 
John Colburn, at Ambherst, has 
known many a pale hour when a boy 
has come in, quietly and alone, to 
weep a little over being left out. 
“When the fraternities reject them, 
these boys often live in a psychologi- 
cal climate of defeat—not only in 
college, but well into life,” Chaplain 
Colburn remarked. 

I got a better picture of what he 
meant when, a few hours later, I 
talked to a youth who had been 
turned down by the fraternity to 
which his father and two cousins be- 
longed. He talked without rancor, 
but there was something behind his 
eyes that spelled out the story. 

Psychologists are not fooled by the 
exclusion idea. They have put it in 
a test tube too many times. Exclu- 
siveness is nothing but the old in- 
group and out-group mechanism 
which is as old as man. By forming 
a clique, and throwing a wall of ex- 
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clusion around it, Mr. A can say to 
Mr. B, “My group is better than your 
group. Therefore, I am better than 
you.”” Fortunately, men who are con- 
fident of their own worthwhileness 
do not need to resort to this dodge. 

“It is mo coincidence,’ one psy- 
chologist remarked, ‘that the men 
who flaunt their fraternity pins most 
ostentatiously are the ones who have 
nothing else to flaunt.” 

American democracy insists that in 
this land there shall be no aristocracy 
save that of talent devoted to the 
service of man. Thus many a college 
president feels that student aristocra- 
cy, if there be one, should be based 
upon an oft-forgotten facet of college 
life—education. 

The scholarship ratings of the old- 
line Greek-letter fraternities have 
been less than dazzling. At Wil- 
liams, the Garfield Club—composed 
of nonfraternity men — regularly 
whips the academic hides off the fra- 
ternities. At Amberst, the annual 
Treadway Scholarship Trophy has 
been won six times in the last 13 
years by a similar group of nonfra- 
ternity men, the Lord Jeffrey Amherst 
Club. Michigan, typical of large 
universities, finds that fraternity 
men’s scholastic average is 2.47, that 
of the nonfraternity men 2.56, 

One college alumni committee was 
moved to report, “The number of 
students who have felt it advisable 
to move out of their fraternity houses 
in order to pursue their scholastic ca- 
reers more effectively has increased 
in recent years.” 

It dryly added, ‘There appears re- 
cently to have been more drinking in 


the fraternity houses—and more 
women visitors—than would be gen- 
erally adjudged to be conducive to 
concentration on intellectual growth,” 

The intellectual value of secret 
grips, passwords, rituals and other 
fraternal falderal might also occasion 
some doubt. One New England 
chapter was rudely awakened while 
initiating a faculty member to hon- 
orary membership. The mumbo 
jumbo was in full career, grave broth- 
ers were arrayed in their hoods and 
robes, the faculty man was on his 
knees with his hands folded listening 
to the esoteric effusions—when sud- 
denly he burst out laughing. He 
blurted, “Just slip me the grip—and 
forget this hocus-pocus!” 

Many a fighter pilot, infantryman 
and paratrooper has turned in his 


pledge pin when a plushlined punk 
has tried to “make a man out of 


him.” One veteran quit rather than 
memorize page upon page of frater- 
nity lummery. “I'd rather memorize 
a little history and economics,” he 
quietly stated. 

To demands for abolition of the 
fraternity system, many observers 
complain, “You can’t leave students 
in a void. If you abolish fraternities, 
you must have a substitute plan.” 

Two substitute plans are now func- 
tioning with notable success: the 
House Plan at Harvard, and the Club 
Plan at Princeton. When a freshman 
comes to Harvard he looks over the 
seven “‘houses’’—large clubhouse resi- 
dences, where students live, eat and 
hold their parties. -He applies for 
admission to one of them. He may 
prefer Lowell House or another. 
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The important point is: The man 
chooses the house—unlike the frater- 
nity system in which the house 
chooses the man. The houses are in- 
terracial, nonsectarian, and conscious 
of neither bluebook’ nor bankbooks. 
Harvard hangs no labels on the men 
it is educating for democracy. 

Princeton, a foe of fraternities 
since Civil War days, centers its so- 
cial life in seventeen ‘‘eating clubs” 
which are similarly democratic. Ver- 
non Geddy, chairman of the Under- 
graduate Inter-Club Committee, ear- 
nestly told me, “The thing we're 
proudest of is that there is no racial, 
religious or social segregation. We 
take a man on his merits.” 

Along Prospect Street, along which 
the club mansions are lined in elm- 
shaded elegance, there is a free and 
wholesome tang. There is neither 
restriction nor exclusion. Harold 
Yerkes, president of the Quadrangle 
Club, remarked, ‘The club system is 
for everybody. Clubs aren't ‘some- 
thing special.’ They're part of the 
whole college experience.” 
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Thoughtful fraternity men know 
that in the Harvard and Princeton 
plans the fraternity system is up 
against a stern rival. Since the war, 
many fraternities, perceiving the 
neon handwriting on the wall, have 
tried to mend their ways. Most of 
them have tossed hazing and _ hell 
week into the ash can. 

Many observers take heart from 
what Dan Byrd, until recently presi- 
dent of Alpha Tau Omega at Ohio 
State, called ‘the more mature out- 
look which fraternities are evincing.” 

If the baiting and paddling of 
pledges no longer appeals to them, 
perhaps they are on the way to dis- 
covering the human being beneath 
the pledge pin. And when they do, 
they may perceive a smidge of human 
dignity—even in a freshman. Then 
—who knows?—his_ clothes, his 
looks, his race, his religion, and his 
old man’s bank account may not mat- 
ter any more. 


Copyright, Collier's 
(January 15, 1949) 
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Humiliated and shunned by her classmates, a 13-year-old girl lived to repay the one 


friend who comforted her in a strange. 
hostile white world 


By Winfred Van Atta 


“MIRACLE 


Condensed from Everybody's Digest 


HAVE never been a superstitious 
I or deeply religious person, and 
for years I have been somewhat 
skeptical of the all-inclusive wisdom 
contained in the old proverbs—pos- 
sibly because my devout parents set 
such store by them. Recently, how- 
ever, I have experienced one of those 
strange, al most incredible coinci- 
dences in real life which has given me 
pause to wonder. 
This, therefore, is the true story of 
a simple act of kindness rendered by 
a boy too young and too innocent to 
hate without reason, and of his 
strange and unexpected reward that 
was to come more than 25 years later. 
I was born in one of our midwest- 
ern states and spent my childhood in 
a southern county, just across the 
border from Kentucky. Our farm 
was located in an outlying township, 
20 miles from the county seat. Two 
miles down the road from us on one 
of the finest farms in the community, 
lived the Gatrisons—the only Negro 
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family in the entire county. They 
were thrifty, hard-working and gen- 
tle people, liked and respected by all 
their neighbors, who understood their 
reason for living there. 

A young Negro slave and his wife, 
known simply as Ike and Mag, had 
been en route to Canada via the un- 
derground and were being hidden on 
Joe Garrison’s farm when the Civil 
War began. Joe Garrison enlisted ia 
the Union Army immediately, ask- 
ing Ike and Mag to stay on with his 
wife and help her run his farm dur- 
ing his absence. Joe was killed at 
Shiloh. For more than 20 years Ike 
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and Mag took care of Joe’s widow, 
several years of which she was bed- 
ridden. Before her death she willed 
Ike her farm and permitted him to 
take legally the name of Garrison. 

When I was born, George Garri- 
son, Ike’s grandson, was running the 
farm. Most of my early childhood 
memories are connected with his chil- 
dren, Jack, Pug and Bessie. My older 
brother and sister and I played with 
them more than with any other chil- 
dren and I can still remember the 
fried chicken and country-cured ham 
their mother used to serve us at her 
table. 

My family sold their farm and 
moved to the county seat when I was 
in the seventh grade and I graduated 
from grammar school there, entering 
high school. 

On my first morning at high school 
I ran into Bessie Garrison, looking 
shy and frightened. She had driven 
her horse and buggy in from the 
upper part of the county, coming 
alone to enroll in the school. 

The small city—suppose we call it 
Rockville—had for years posted signs 
at the edge of town and along the 
railroad tracks which said: NIG- 
GERS AND HOBOES DON'T LET 
THE SUN GO DOWN ON YOU 
IN ROCKVILLE. 

There had been nothing in Bessie 
Gattison’s entire life to prepare her 
for what happened to her that first 
morning at high school. Other stu- 
dents refused to sit next to her and 
her first teacher made her sit off in 
one corner of the room alone. The 


temarks which buzzed through the 
fooms and corridors of the school 
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were designed to humiliate and dis- 
courage the 13-year-old Negro girl: 

Our house was only a few blocks 
from the school, just beyond the 
sheds where the country kids left 
their horses. On my way home at 
noon I saw Bessie sitting in her bug- 
gy, sobbing, almost hysterical. Every 
instinct I possessed urged me to walk 
on by, pretending that I wasn’t aware 
of her, for other students were com- 
ing along behind me, but I couldn't 
do it. 

I don't believe it was courage or 
moral indignation or any desire to 
take the part of the underdog that 
made me do what I did. It was just 
that I was a 13-year-old boy. A child 
that I had played with and liked was 
in trouble. 

I went over to the buggy and spoke 
to Bessie, which only made her cry 
all the more. I wanted to ask her to 
come home with me and talk to my 
mother, but I didn’t know how to go 
about saying it. Finally, I remem- 
bered my sister, who was a senior, 
and ran back to the school to wait for 
her. Together, we returned to Bessie, 
and my sister, more angry than I can ~ 
ever remember seeing her before or 
since, took Bessie’s arm, helping her 
out of the buggy, making her come 
along home with us. 

Bessie didn't ever want to come 
back to school again, she said, and 
she wouldn't return again even if her 
father whipped her. My father re- 
turned with the three of us to school 
that day, taking us all to the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

The principal was a kind and sym- 
pathetic man, totally unaware of what 


had happened that morning. When 
my father explained some of Bessie’s 
background and described her hys- 
terical condition when she had ar- 
rivec at our house that noon, the prin- 
cipal talked to Bessie and promised 
her that she would not be humiliated 
again. He then called the teachers in 
and, in the presence of us all, made 
them understand that he would per- 
sonally hold them responsible if Bes- 
sie was discriminated against in any 
way. 

Bessie remained in school and 
within a few weeks was accepted by 
everyone, for she was full of fun and 
laughter by nature. Her grades were 
near the top of her class and she had 
a voice which became the pride of 
the school’s glee club. 

My family moved again the next 


year and I finished high school in a 
large city at the upper end of the 


state. I did not see or hear about 
Bessie Garrison again until more than 
20 years later—and on a day that 
will probably be the blackest and 
most desperate of my entire life. 
From nine until eleven that morn- 
ing, I had waited in a big-city court- 
room, holding a two-year-old child 
on my lap. When the painful legal 
proceedings were finished, I took the 
child down to my car and drove out 
of the city to a state hospital for 


mentally deficient children. At the 
edge of the hospital grounds I fed 
the child for the last time, tears spill. 
ing down into her pablum, vege. 
tables and pudding. 

Our little girl would probably 
never reach a mentality of more than 
the three-year age level, the specialist 
had told us, and if we tried to keep 
her she would blight and warp the 
lives of our normal children. Giving 
her up was hard, but placing her in 
the hands of strangers who might 
abuse her was even harder. 

The woman doctor who received 
us was kind and understanding. “We 
have an unusually fine registered 
nurse in charge of the nursery where 
your child will live,” she said. “After 
meeting her, I believe you'll feel less 
concerned about leaving her with us. 
I want you to meet her.” 

She was quite right. The registered 
nurse who took my little girl from 
my arms was Bessie Garrison, a won- 
derfully kind woman. Today we get 
reguiar letters about her—and the 
writer is a girl who might never have 
finished high school, had it not been 
for a genuine act of kindness, per- 
formed by a boy and his sister who 
had not yet learned about racial ha- 
tred and intolerance. 


(Copyright, Everybody's Digest, 
December, 1948) 
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Noted radio comic has never recognized race, he says 


OR an entertainer who got started 

in show business as a blackface 

comic in a medicine show, radio 
stat Red Skelton is an amazing speci- 
men. He neither sees, hears nor 
speaks racial prejudice. 

"I don’t recognize prejudice. 1 
wasn't raised that way,” says Skelton. 
"You couldn’t get me into an argu- 
ment about discrimination because I 
just don’t believe in it. I take people 
as individuals.” 

Mama’s “‘little junior,” the “Fuller 
Brush Man”’ comic of the screen, and 
the “I dood it’’ voice that comes into 
10,000,000 homes a week via radio 
was talking in his NBC dressing 
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room, relaxing between his final re- 
hearsal and the start of his popular 
Friday night show. 

Besides,’ he said earnestly, “I 
owe too big a debt to too many dif- 
ferent individuals. The guy who is 
a success in show biz couldn't have 
gotten there without the help of all 
the show people. A lot of Negro ar- 
tists have helped me to popularity. 
Harry Anger is a Jew. He’s the main 
booker in Canadian theatres. He 


- picked me up when nobody knew me 


and booked me in Loew’s Montreal 
for one year solid. That was the first 
real swing upwards.” 

Skelton continued: “Our Friday 
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LOOKS AT } 
ce. / / / / 
By Robert Ellis 


night program is an American pro- 


gram based on exaggerating and sat- - 


irizing Americans for laughs. The 
Negroes are a great part of America. 
We hire Negro artists if they're ca- 
pable and they fit our needs. Before 
the war we had Wonderful Smith. 
Now we've got the Four Knights, a 
singing team. 

“I think maybe Negroes are scared 
of radio. Take it from me,” Skelton 
said, “there’s never been any inter- 
ference or any dictation as far as Ne- 
gro performers in our show are con- 
cerned. In eight years of broadcast- 
ing, nobody has told us Wonderful 
Smith, for instance, had to address 
me as ‘mister.’ He called me ‘Red,’ 
‘Mister Skelton’—whatever fitted the 
show at the time. When he went 


into the Army, we read a mythical 
monthly letter from him to keep the 


character fresh in the audience's 
mind. Well, all told, 500,000 fans 
have written us and we've never had 
one objection to the colored members 
of our radio family.” 

Skelton, who is a six-foot hunk of 
broad-shouldered, good-looking man 
but whose “bad widdle boy” charac- 
ter is the male version of Fannie 
Brice’s ‘Baby Snooks,”’ says he never 
knew what prejudice was until he left 
Vincennes, Indiana, and came to 
New York. ‘My mother never said 
to me ‘if you’re not good, the so-and- 
so will getcha.’ The only thing along 
that line was when I'd catch cold and 
start coughing Ma would say ‘if you 
don’t get into bed and cure your cold, 
the Board of Health will get you.’ 
That scared me! 

‘No, mother told me that people 
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are all people anywhere on earth, 
‘God put us all here’ she'd say to me 
and that’s the feeling I was raised on, 
I was friendly, wasn’t looking for 
trouble, believed everybody had a 
right.” 

“Colored people practically raised 
me from 1923 to 1928. In’23 when 
I was ten years old, a medicine show 
came to town. I was moving boxes 
at J. C. Penney’s dry goods store, 
Even then I was known as the village 
half-wit and when Dr. R. E. Lewis, 
who ran the medicine show, spread 
the word about town that he needed 
a youngster to round out the act, why 
they sent him to me, of course. 

“Besides Lewis and his wife, there 
was a colored piano player, a colored 
singer, two colored comedians—and 
me. They taught me blackface and 
we all sold that big medicine bottle 
all over the Midwest and back.” 

In 1929 Skelton broke into show 
business as a blackface comic with 
Hittner’s Showboat and later with 
Clarence Stout’s Minstrels. As bur- 
lesque’s youngest comedian, he 
worked with moderate success until 
his Canadian booking gave him a 
reputation. In 1932, the middle of 
hard times, he grabbed onto the then- 
current rage, “Walkathons,” taking 
a Negro band, Ira Coffee and his 
orchestra, touring Eastern states and 
later large Southern auditoriums, in- 
cluding Atlanta’s Lakeside Hotel, 
and playing mostly white audiences. 
“We never bumped into the racial 
problem, never had any ‘run-ins’,” 
claims Skelton. 

“This is the first interview I ever 
had on prejudice,” Skelton said. 
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"Matter of fact, I'm puzzled. I don’t 
really get it. I’ve never found people 
to be prejudiced. I made a survey 
through the South last year, asked 
people what kind of music they. liked 
to hear best. Colored quartets, they 
said. So we hired the Four Knights. 

“We kind of forget how to laugh 
about our differences. You take Irish 
jokes—well, the Irishman doesn’t ob- 
ject,” Skelton went on, “but could I 
tell this joke today? Two colored 


boys are standing on the street. One 


boy says, ‘Say, isn’t that Red Skelton 
up the street?’ Other boy answers, 
wouldn't know. All white boys 
look alike to me.’ 

“You don’t tell jokes like that to- 
day. We can’t laugh anymore be- 
cause it’s supposed to be such a dan- 
gerous point. I don’t get it.” 

“I think people,” Skelton said, 
“call attention to things that don’t 
need any attention. Look at all the 
songs Stephen Foster, a white man, 
wrote about Negroes. On the radio 
Rochester insults Benny. There's a 
basis of love there. Negroes are jol- 
ly, always happy. I think white peo- 
ple try to imitate Negroes much more 
than they want to tear them down. 
So why do we play up the differences. 
If you look for trouble you're going 
to find it.”* 

Skelton’s many lean years of vaude- 
ville hard knocks have given a hard 
core to his philosophy which in- 
dludes, in’his words, Snot beating 
anyone down."’ After the first Joe 
Louis-Billy Conn fight the Pittsburgh 
Courier ran an editorial which the 
comic read, that cracked at Louis for 
being out of condition for the fight. 
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Skelton got so mad he sent a telegram 
to the Courier saying, “Why do you 
run him down? He won the fight so 
why belittle him?” 

Wonderful Smith, the young Ne- 
gro radio comedian who clowned 
with Skelton before and immediately 
after the war, considers him ‘“‘the 
most democratic guy I know as far as 
prejudice is concerned.” 

“One time,” Smith recalls, “I went 
into a restaurant across the street 
from NBC, sat down to eat lunch. 
An elderly couple came in. The man 
motioned to the seats next to me and 
the woman said to him something 
about ‘Do you want to sit next to the 
Negro?’ The man saw I'd overheard 
and with a slight look at me, he an- 
swered, ‘I don’t know—if he doesn’t 
mind.’ TI said it was okay with me 
and they sat down.” 

“Later I-told this to Red and he 
stood on his feet and acted out a 
whole routine the way he'd do it. Ac- 
cording to Skelton, he'd play the 
scene like this: 

SKELTON: (enters with wife 
ahead of him, indicates she is to sit 
next to SMITH.) 

WIFE: (sits) 

SKELTON: 
Pal. 

SMITH: (to SKELTON) Hiya. 

SKELTON: What's new? 

SMITH: Good guys like you. 

“IT remember at a script confer- 
ence,” said Wonderful Smith, ‘‘the 
subject came up somehow. I think 
one of the writers mentioned some- 
thing about prejudice. Red piped up 
and I remember it well. He said, 
‘Prejudice? I don’t know what it is, 


(to SMITH) Hiya, 
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I guess. I’ve been too busy all my million have been put through the 
life to find out.’ ” mail. Picture isa family portrait of 
Proof of Skelton’s feelings is his white and Negro members of Skel- 
picture he sends back to fans who re- _ton’s radio family. On the back are 
quest a photo. Skelton has one pic- printed these words, “Hi Folks. We 
ture for all of them and over half a dood it. Red Skelton and gang.” 


Word Picture 

LONG AND LUXURIOUS, the car created a sensation as it 
pulled up in front of the little general store on a dusty road in 
Georgia. The storekeeper himself came out to stare at the well- 
dressed men and women, the haughty chauffeur, the Norther 
license plate. A little Negro boy stood transfixed, trying, through 
popping eyes and open mouth, to take in so much splendor. 

The day being hot and dusty, the strangers bought bottles of cold 
carbonated water. One woman, charmed by the shy little boy, asked 
him, “Do you like soda water?” 

In an agony of embarrassment, he managed to say: “I don't know, 
ma'am. I never had none.’ 

Touched, the woman filled a cup. Gingerly, timidly, he took it 
and drank. Then he shivered violently, sighed deeply, and returned 
the glass with trembling hands. 

“How did you like it?” the woman asked. 

The little boy sought for the words, found them: “It—it taste 
just like your foot’s asleep!” Coronet 
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How one ugly incident almost cut short — 
career of nation’s most popular female singer 


By Sarah Vaughan 


Condensed from True Experience 


N THE WINGS of the Chicago 
Theater, I stood where the great 
had waited for their cues—Mary 

Pickford, Will Rogers, Veloz and 
Yolanda, Jack Benny, Lena Horne, 
Frank Sinatra, Duke Ellington, and 
all the others. 

White, black, or yellow, Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew, here they bore one 
label—entertainers. 

My husband, George Treadwell, 
patted my shoulder. “We're in the big 
time, Sarah.”’ 

The big time. We had come a long 
way from the choir where I started, 
from the little night clubs, from the 
dance halls where I sang with Billy 
Eckstine’s band. 


SARAH VAUGHAN is the popular 
Negro singer rated by Dawn Beat as the 
top female vocalist in 1948. 
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Dave Garroway, NBC's authority 
on modern music, had speeded that 
climb. Now, as one of the four disc 
jockeys co-starred on the stage show, 
he was introducing me: | 

“Only once in each generation 
comes a voice like this, one artist who 
brings a new approach, a new way of 
communicating the emotions which 
stir every soul. . .” 

Dave, too, can communicate. I owe 
my first hit sales of a recording to his 
way of finding words to tell an audi- 
ence what the rest of us express only 
in music. 

Dave caught in my recording of 
September Song the soul-loneliness 
I heard and tried to sing. He, too, felt 
in that wind sweep of sound the cry 
of a human being who stands alone, 
forever separated from every other 
creature in the world. 
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I know that feeling all too well. 
Iam a Negro. 

But as I ran on stage that night, 
loneliness dropped away. Four thou- 
sand persons applauded my entrance. 
I curtsied to Dave, flung out my arms 
to the people. I loved every one of 
them. All I had to give the world 
was a song, and the world wanted it. 

I was the song when I started sing- 
ing Don’t Blame Me. I was a voice 
that reached out to blend with the 
minds and hearts of the listeners. To- 
gether, we made the melody. 

The spotlight narrowed to a thin 
shaft. Just my face floated in light. 


The house in front of me was dark. 
Without warning, something shot 
silently through that bright beam, 
struck me squarely on the temple. I 
staggered, almost fell. 

A crimson stain spread over my 


vhite gown. I touched the dripping 
yoze. Then I saw. The red wasn’t 
slood. It was a tomato. 
Humiliation, real as a wave, 
washed over me. I wanted to die. 
Then the tomatoes came in a bar- 
rage. One hit my hip, others spattered 
over the stage. The spotlight whirled 
off me, began combing the audience. 
My attackers dodged the beam. Alarm 
bells rang as they plunged through 
fire exits. 
I heard Dave's voice cry, “Lights!” 
Brilliance flooded the auditorium. 
For a moment more, I stood there, 
dazed. Then I started to cry—I, who 
had never broken up before even the 
wildest night-club crowd. Terror 
clutched me. Like a hunted thing, I 
scurried for the wings to hide in my 
husband's arms. 


Out front, the house was deathly 
silent. ‘ Big Dave strode to the mike, 

“Yes,” said Dave, you know, 
Now you have seen in capsule form 
the hate that pours poison into the 
heart of America. It started the last 
war, and, even now, it’s starting the 
next. Last night, a bunch of hood- 
lums stormed the stage door, shout- 
ing, ‘We'll show you you can’t hire 
niggers.’ Today, they stop you from 
enjoying a great artist. Tomorrow, if 
you don’t halt them, hate like this, 


_ magnified into war, will kill you and 


your children, too.” 

From a_ distant seat 
shouted, ‘Bring back Sarah.” 

The crowd took it up. 

Flanking me like guards, the other 
disc jockeys—Linn Burton, Ernie 
Simon, and Eddie Hubbard—led me 
back on stage. The audience clapped 
and cheered. 

I needed that applause. I managed 
a bow. I motioned to the band. I 
tried for a note. But only a sob came 
out. 

Backstage, I begged, ‘Take me off. 
I'll never sing again.” 

Garroway said grimly, “I'll show 
you what Chicago thinks.” 

That night he told his radio audi- 
ence about it. By the next morning, 
my dressing room was filled with 
flowers, telegrams, and letters. 

They gave me courage to go proud- 
ly back upon that stage. They showed 
me that for every one who hates, there 
are ten thousand men and women of 
good will. 

To them I offer all I have in the 
world—a song. 


someone 


Copyright, True Experience (January, 1949) 
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A noted scholar takes inventory on the Negro’s advance $ 


PROGRESS REPORT 


ON NEGRO AMERICA 


by W.E.B. DeBois 


Condensed from New York Times 


ORTY years ago Julius Rosen- 

wald, a native and resident of 

Springfield, Ill., where Abraham 
Lincoln lies buried, was shocked by 
an anti-Negro riot and lynching in 
the town. That event started him on 
along and devoted career of safe- 
guarding rights and gaining wider 
privileges for all suppressed peoples, 
in particular Negroes. 

Along with many other philanthro- 
pies in this field he established, in 
1917, the Rosenwald Fund with an 
endowment which was not to be 
maintained in perpetuity but was to 
be spent—both interest and principal 
—within twenty-five years after his 
death. He said: ““We may be certain 
that * * * the acute social need of 
tomorrow will be different from that 
of today and will doubtless call for a 


W.E.B. DuBOIS, 80-year-old scholar, 
author and editor, has been acknowledged 
dean of Negro thinking for several dec- 
ades. He has been with the NAACP for 
28 years, was recently dismissed from his 
Post as research director as a result of a 
disagreement with its directors over policy. 
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new kind of agency to meet it.” 

In 1948 the last of the Rosenwald 
Fund was spent; by far the greater 
part of it had been devoted to the 
welfare of the Negro. What did the 
fund, and the many other efforts in 
this field, accomplish ? What progress 
have Negroes made and what has 
contributed to that progress? 

Between 1900 and 1940 the Negro 
population of the United States in- 
creased from 9,000,000 to 13,000,- 
000; but the increase in the South 
was but 25 per cent, while in the 
North and West it was 200 per cent. 
Since 1940 this increase North and 
West has been further accentuated. 
The rural Negro population has re- 
mained stationary since 1900, while 
the city population has increased more 
than 350 per cent. 

A million Negroes have left the 


‘ plantations of the South, where labor 


is in virtual peonage, to enter domes- 
tic and personal service, industry and 
transport in cities North and South. 
Large numbers in industry has risen 
from unskilled to skilled labor. This 
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is shown by the increase of Negro 
membership in trade unions from 
about 30,000 in 1900 to 100,000 in 
1930, and to an estimated total of 
1,000,000 at the height of the war in- 
dustry. 

The Negro is entering business, 
first as cooperative self-service among 
his own people, then gradually into 
general small business, insurance, real 
estate and banking. A steady increase 
in white-collar occupations and in the 
arts and professions has attracted a 
third of all Negro workers. 

Meantime, general conditions have 
improved. In 1900, a Negro boy 
baby at birth had a life expectation of 
32 years; in 1947, this had increased 
to 57 years. In 1870, nine-tenths of 
the Negroes were illiterate. The cen- 
sus of 1940 reported the illiterates at 
10 per cent, probably an inaccurate 
figure due to our methods of collect- 
ing statistics of reading and writing. 
Today certainly the Negro illiterates 
are below 20 per cent. In 1910 there 
were in school 1,644,000, or 45 per 
cent, of all Negroes 5 to 20 years of 
age; in 1940, 64 per cent of such 
Negro children were in school, or 4,- 
188,000. In 1900, Charles Dudley 
Warner, speaking for American in- 
tellectuals, said that Negroes coild 
not assimilate and use college train- 
ing. In 1910 not more than 5,000 
Negroes were in college. In 1948 
more than 88,000 Negroes were en- 
rolled in college. 

The year after the Rosenwald 
Fund went into operation, 324 Ne- 
groes received the Bachelor's degree; 
in 1948 some 5,635 received this de- 
gree. There are today more than 1,- 
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500 Negro students enrolled in 
Northern colleges and universities, 
while from these institutions 279 
have received the doctorate in philos- 
ophy. In the first edition of Who's 
Who in America there was not, so far 
as I can ascertain, the name of a sin- 
gle American of Negro descent. The 
fiftieth edition, in 1948, contains the 
names of ninety-one Negroes, and in 
American Men of Science seventy- 
seven Negroes are listed. There are 
today on the faculties of the leading 
universities of the North seventy Ne- 
gro instructors, ranging from a full 
professor at the University of Chica- 
go to associate professors and instruc- 
tors in other institutions. 

Advancement has been made in 
political activity. From 1900 to the 
first World War the mass of Amer- 
ican Negroes, except in Northern 
cities, had almost stopped voting. In 
the South, whether voluntarily or be- 
cause of legal and economic pressure, 
most Negroes did not try to vote. To- 
day not only do more than 2,500,000 
Negroes in the North and West vote, 
but in 1947 more than 600,000 Ne- 
groes were registered voters in twelve 
Southern states. Desperate and con- 
tinued effort in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Mississippi has not 
stopped this growth. 

In 1947 there were six Negro mem- 
bers of City Councils in the country, 
and thirty-three members of State 
Legislatures, including two Senators. 
More than a dozen Negro judges and 
magistrates are presiding over courts, 
and there are two Negro Congress- 
men. In 1948, for the first time in 
United States history, all three major 
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parties in their conventions pledged 
themselves specifically to the uphold- 
ing of the political and civil rights of 
American Negroes. 

* While there is much that is positive 
in the above record, the continuing 
struggle requires a full comprehen- 
sion of all the many negative factors. 
Even among these negations, how- 
ever, we Can first note some improve- 
ment. For one thing, there has been 
an abatement in mob violence. For 
another, the fallacy that the Negro is 
congenitally unable to assimilate 
American culture has virtually been 
abandoned. 

The most barbarous expression of 
race hate, lynching, has notably de- 
‘ creased. In 1900 an average of two 
Negroes each week were lynched by 
mobs without trial. In 1947 only one 
lynching was reported. 

In 1900 and up to World War I 
it was a common argument that the 
Negro problem in the United States 
was insoluble because Negroes were 
an inferior race and so far below the 
culture of the nation that they could 
never expect to live in this land as 
equal citizens. 

Since 1917 this attitude has 
changed gradually. First, the dogma 
of “race” has been widely challenged, 
and the existence of “inferior” races 
of mankind denied. Many of the old 
clichés have fallen into disuse: human 
nature can be changed and most pre- 
judices are neither inborn nor in- 
tradicable. Law can help and hasten 
human change, and the inter-marriage 
of persons of different races depends 
on the individuals involved and not 
on their “racial” characteristics. In 
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science, history, literature and art; in 
athletics, physique and courage, Ne- 
groes have repeatedly proved them- 
selves the equal and often the supe- 
rior, of average Americans. There is 
today scarcely a single field of Amer- 
ican culture in which some Negro is 
not outstanding. 

Let no one assume from this record 
of accomplishment that the American 
Negro has secured or is about to 
secure his full rights as an American 
citizen. Least of all are Negroes them- 
selves satisfied or overoptimistic. The 
record of progress is impressive not 
so much because of absolute advance 
as by comparison with the semi-slav- 
ery that marked the condition of Ne- 
groes in 1900. If, instead of con- 
sidering absolute Negro progress, we 
compare Negro advancement with the 
condition of the mass of Americans 
in health, education and _ political 
power, it will be clear that the lag is 
ominous. 

Nevertheless, there is a long rec- 
ord of effort on the part of white 
Americans to help black folk. The 
successors of the Abolitionists were 
the teachers and missionaries who 
went to the South after the Civil War 
and started the education of the freed 
men. Large numbers of Northerners 
and some Southerners supported Ne- 
gro social uplift and education from 
1870 to 1900. In 1902 the General 
Education Board was endowed by 
John D. Rockefeller. It succeeded 
the Capon Springs Conferences and 
the Southern Education Board, and at 
first approached the Negro problem 
from the point of view of the white 
South. 
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No schools were helped or projects 
encouraged which were not approved 
by the liberal South. Industrial edu- 
cation was emphasized and Hampton 
and Tuskegee were helped; but higher 
education for Negroes was discour- 
aged. . By 1919, however, a more 
liberal element of young Southerners 
became members of the board, and it 
openly began to help endow Negro 
colleges, so that at last a broad sys- 
tem of higher education for Negroes 
was given a large endowment. An- 
drew Carnegie gave many libraries to 
Negro colleges and communities. 

In 1919 many efforts at interracial 
cooperation which followed the At- 
lanta riot of 1906 coalesced into the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion under the leadership of Will 
Alexander. This organization did 
outstanding work against lynching, 
especially by getting Southern white 
women from all over the South to 
deny the excuse of rape as a justifiable 
cause of mob violence. 

The Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America was 
organized in 1921 and _ instituted 
“Race Relations Sunday.” The South- 
ern Conference on Human Welfare 
was started in 1939 and took a strong 
stand for civil and political rights for 
Negroes. Other organizations like 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, the Work- 
ers’ Defense League and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ 
Committee to Abolish Racial Dis- 
crimination helped in the same field. 
The combined race relations program 
of the Rosenwald Fund and the 
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American Missionary Association has 
done much recently to study and ease 
racial tensions. 

Philanthropy of itself, however, 
can never free a people. Money and 
good-will can help; they can at crit. 
ical times give the indispensable 
push, the encouragement and the con- 
fidence. But a careful consideration 
of the facts prove that the chief force 
behind the progress of the Negro 
since 1917 came from the Negro him. 
self; his purposive and organized ef- 
fort, from 1900 until today, and par. 
ticularly since 1917, has formed the 
mainspring of Negro progress. 

First of all, we must note among 
American Negroes certain persistent 
culture patterns: the determination to 
educate their children; the persistent 
effort at organization for uplift and 
progress in church and fraternity; the 
refusal, despite overwhelming temp- 
tation, to adopt entirely white Amer- 
ican standards as to the good, the 
beautiful and the true. 

But this individual push upward 
had to be organized. Organizations 
came early in religion, for social pur- 
poses, for specific objects; but the first 
clear-cut demand for full citizenship 
rights in the twentieth century came 
with the meeting of seventeen Ne- 
groes in 1906 to form the Niagara 
Movement. Three years later, in 
1909, a small committee of white 
persons met in New York because of 
the Springfield riots, and in 1910 
these two movements united and 
formed the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

For thirty-eight years this organiza 
tion has spearheaded the pressure for 
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Negro rights, until it has become a 
mass movement, built deeply into the 
consciousness of the American Ne- 
gro. Suggested by white liberals, 
guided by black radicals, officered in- 
creasingly by a black staff, and sup- 
ported by an overwhelming mass of 
Negroes with a few whites, it began 
at the height of the Booker T. Wash- 
ington appeasement campaign and 
declared its purpose to make Amer- 
ican Negroes “physically free from 
peonage, politically free from dis- 
franchisement, and socially free from 
insult.” During its existence this or- 
ganization has raised and spent over 
$4,000,000, of which 90 per cent 
came from poor colored workers. It 
has today a paid membership approxi- 
mating 300,000 members. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People be- 
gan with a crusade against lynching, 
starting in 1910 and culminating in 
1919, when its address to the nation 
was signed by a former President of 
the United States, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, seven Governors and heads of 
chief universities. 

Its next task was to establish the 
legal foundation of the Negro’s poli- 
tical rights. From 1915 to 1948 the 
NAACP has brought twenty-seven 
cases involving the rights of Negroes 
before the United States Supreme 
Court and has won twenty-four of 
them. Included in these was the 
overthrow of the “Grandfather 
Clause” in several Southern states, 
giving certain whites the hereditary 
tight to vote. Next came attacks on 
the “White Primary,” which excluded 
all Negroes and allowed all whites 
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of any party to vote. Four cases on 
the white primary had to be brought 
before the Supreme Court until, in 
1944, a clearcut decision against this 
form of disfranchisement was ob- 
tained. Between 1913 and 1948 six 
cases legalizing Negro ghettoes, first 
by law and then by private contract, 
were fought in the Supreme Court. 
As late as 1947 ten square miles of 
Chicago residential districts were by 
covenant restricted to white people. 
In 1948 the NAACP obtained a deci- 
sion denying the legal right to en- 
force these contracts. 

In 1939-40 nine Southern states 
spent an average of $58 a year on 
each white elementary school pupil 
and $18 on each colored pupil; and 
the South spent public money on col- 
leges and professional schools which 
Negroes could not enter. The attack 
of the NAACP on this discrimina- 
tion began in 1936 and continues. 
Thirty-two cases were brought to stop 
discrimination in teachers’ salaries on 
account of race. Of these, 23 were 
won, 6 by decision and 17 by consent 
decrees; 4 were lost, 1 dropped and 
4 are pending. 

Next, the NAACP began to fight 
for admission of Negroes to profes- 
sional schools supported by public 
funds in the South. Cases have been 
won in Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas ordering the admission of Ne- 
groes or the furnishing of equal fa- 
cilities. In Maryland, Delaware and 
Arkansas, also by private effort, Ne- 
groes have been admitted to state- 
supported professional schools. 

Other decisions have have been ob- 
tained in three cases outlawing the 
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exclusion of Negroes from jury duty, 
and a series of cases have been 
brought and demonstrations staged 
to stop mob violence and denial of 
due process of law. In 1923, after 
the riots at Elaine, Ark., twelve Ne- 
groes were sentenced to death and 
sixty-seven to prison terms. These 
cases were carried to the Supreme 
Court, and all seventy-nine Negroes 
were finally released. 

Recently, in Columbia, Tenn., a 
clerk in a store slapped a colored 
woman customer for complaining of 
his service. Her son, a Navy veteran, 
knocked him through a window. A 
race riot ensued, and twenty-six Ne- 
groes were arrested. The NAACP de- 
fended them and obtained the release 
of all except one. The “third degree” 
to obtain confessions from Negroes 
was condemned by the Supreme Court 
in four cases, 

Naturally, the work of the NAACP 
was not done alone. Not only have 
white people helped as members of 
the organization and as advisers in 
legal cases, but without the help of 
other Negro organizations the work 
could not have been done. The Ne- 
gro churches, with 35,000 congrega- 
tions, owning $175,000,000 in real 
estate and spending $28,000,000 a 
year, helped publicize and support 
the association. The Negro press, 
with nearly 150 weekly papers, read 
by every literate Negro in the nation, 
has achieved a news coverage which 
makes Negroes independent of the 
distortions and suppressions of the 
white press and lets Negroes know 
the facts and what is being done 
about them.. 
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Other Negro organizations, like 
the National Urban League, have Sup- 
plemented the work of the NAACP 
in areas which it did not reach dj. 
rectly. The league was founded the 
same year as the NAACP, and they 
early delimited their fields of opera. 
tion—the NAACP to fight race dis. 
crimination, the Urban League to 
seek to open opportunities for Ne. 
gto employment. Its work among 
employers on the one hand, and 
among labor leaders on the other, 
has placed tens of thousands of Ne. 
groes in jobs where Negroes had 
never been hired before. Phillip Ran- 
dolph’s ‘‘March on Washington” led 
Franklin Roosevelt to initiate the 
FEPC. 

The discouraging note in Negro 
progress is the continued attitude of 
the white South. The reaction of the 
poor and ignorant and their demago- 
gic leaders is understandable. But 
with notable exceptions, the liberal 
and educated South has not taken any 
leading role in Negro progress. It 
has increased Southern state contribu- 
tions to Negro education, but the 
South still gives the Negro child only 
one-third as much as the white child. 
Negroes vote in larger numbers, but 
most Negroes do not vote and are 
not advised to. Lynching has de- 
creased, but no lyncher has ever been 
adequately punished. 

And in all these cases, it was not 
so much moral leadership as fear of 
Federal intervention which was the 
decisive motive. In general, the lib- 
eral white South makes no protest 
against the fact that in the lowet 
South there is not a single Negro 
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member of the Legislature, no Negro 
magistrate, no city or county officials 
and very few Negro members of 
juries. Meantime the better class of 
Negro artisans and workers is leav- 
ing the South for freer regions. 

Why is this? The sudden and 
dramatic emergence of the Dixie- 
crats furnishes the explanation: 
Franklin Roosevelt, with the coopera- 
tion of the South, organized a pro- 
gressive Democratic party. This party, 
with all other parties, declared for 
civil rights for all citizens, regardless 
of race and religion, in accord with 
the public opinion of the nation and 
the world. Immediately, a consider- 
able section of the South rebelled, and 
not only the Talmadges and Rankins, 
but known liberals of education and 
character. 

The real reason for this revolt was 


that the progressive white South is 
not yet ready to attack race discrimi- 
nation as such in the South. They 
still stand for Negro disfranchise- 


ment, discrimination in education 
and restriction of Negroes in work 
and pay. It is not simply because they 
know that the unlettered crowd op- 
poses this democracy: they them- 
selves, as modern, educated men, Op- 
pose such a program. But they are 
not prepared to proclaim this reac- 
tionary belief and prefer to base their 
Opposition to civil rights on the right 
of states, rather than of the Federal 
Government, to handle these prob- 
lems. 

Unfortunately for their logic, the 
nation has decided that most of these 
matters are already under Federal 
jurisdiction: the right to vote for 
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Federal officials is a Federal right. A 
state has no legal right to deny it. If 
it does and, as in the case of the 
South, uses the political power of the 
disfranchised Negro vote to increase 
the power of the white South in the 
councils of the nation, this infringes 
the rights of citizens of New York 
and Michigan. 

Education is a state function; but 
if the Federal Government helps as 
it should the schools of poorer states, 
it has both the right and duty to in- 
sist that these funds be distributed 
without race discrimination. Inter- 
state travel is certainly under Federal 
control; and the nation’s need for in- 
telligent workers makes race discrimi- 
nation in work and pay of national 
import (even if it is not under na- 
tional interdiction). When the nation 
is pilloried as a nation of lynch law 
it must have the right to stop jungle 
law, especially in those states where 
states’ rights have been so surrendered 
to backward local communities that 
the state is helpless in its own weal. 

The present situation therefore is 
the direct result of the continued re- 
fusal of the liberal South to make a 
front forward fight on at least the 
more outrageous aspects of race dis- 
crimination. The Dixiecrats, instead 
of courageously facing a problem that 
must be faced, sought to disfranchise 
the South in the Democratic party, in 
order to retain the right to disfran- 
chise the Negro in the South. 

To what future can the Negro look 
forward? First of all, he faces a 
changed public opinion. The nation 
is no longer pessimistic on this prob- 
lem. Far from believing that black 
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and white cannot live together in 
peace and progress in one nation, it 
has awakened to the fact that peoples 
of all colors and races must live to- 
gether in one world or perish. This 
gradual realization of a great revolu- 
tion following two world wars has 
made our own problem of races a 
burning political question. 

We begin to see that the Negro is 
fighting a slow, determined battle 
and is not going to give up. There is 
no indication that he will sink into 
lethargic acceptance of present con- 
ditions as inevitable or present prog- 
ress as satisfactory. He proposes to 
reach complete equality as an Ameri- 
can citizen. And by equality he means 
abolition of separate schools, the dis- 
appearance of “Jim Crow”’ travel; no 
segregation in public accommoda- 
tions; the right to vote, the right to 


think and the right to speak, the right 


to work and to live in a decent home, 
and the right to marry any person 
who wishes to marry him. 

The Negro does not expect to reach 
these goals in a minute or in ten 
years. He is long-suffering and pa 
tient. But whether it takes thirty 
years or a thousand, equality is his 
goal and he will never stop until he 
reaches it. 

The Negro, therefore, is not satis. 
fied but encouraged. He firmly be. 
lieves that if the progress in race re. 
lations and Negro advancement which 
has marked the last thirty years can 
be maintained for another generation 
the goal of democracy in America 
will be in sight, and the transplanta. 
tion of a nation from Africa to the 
Western World will have proved a 
blessing to mankind. 


Copyright, New York Times 
(November 21, 1948) 


Unele Sam Slept Here 
A TOURIST in Haiti, making his sightseeing rounds, noticed @ 


native mother carrying a blond, blue-eyed baby. 


He hesitantly 


asked, ‘Is your child a full-blooded native?” 
“Half,” was the mother’s reply. 


“Half Irish? 


Half Scotch? 


Half what?” the tourist asked. 


“Half Marine,’’ the native woman replied. 


William Jones 
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N ABSENT-MINDED Negro minister unthinkingly 

drove his car into the path of a fast-coming truck. The 
driver jammed his brakes. They screeched and howled but 
worked in time. The truck stopped three inches from the 
frightened preacher who apologized profusely. 

Good-naturedly, the truck driver accepted the apology, 
stepped on his starter, but nothing happened. He started 
cussing the truck in emphatic tones. No result! 

The minister finally said, “My friend, swearing and cuss- 
ing will never start any truck.” The driver smiled, and with 
mischief in his eye, said: “O. K., padre, you say a little 
prayer. See if that will do more than my cussing.” The 

preacher flushed, but he had asked for it. So he said, “Let us remove our hats.” Then 
he reverently offered thanks for their safety and asked that the truck should start. 

The driver then said, ‘‘Here we go.” And when he stepped on the starter away he 
went. The minister stood there scratching his head, finally muttered, “Well, I'll be 
damned!" 


‘Jack Atkins 


* * 


N OLD Negro farmer was asked by an evangelist what denomination he belonged 
to. He replied: ‘Bless you, sir, there’s three roads leading from here to town— 
the long road, the shore road, and the swamp road. But when I go to town with a. 
load of grain they don’t say to me, ‘Uncle Calhoun, which road did you come by?’ but 
‘Cal, is your wheat good?’ "’ 
Yank Life 

HE JANITOR was escorting a prospective candidate through a Southern colored 

church which needed a preacher. 

“T understand this church is strictly non-sectarian,” observed the visitor. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the janitor, “we white-washed it from the foundation to the steeple 
and there isn’t an insect in it.” Joe Sawyer 

NEGRO minister so thoroughly bored the members of his congregation that they 
finally asked him to leave. 

“Give me one more chance,” he pleaded. 

Next Sunday the congregation turned out in force and heard him deliver to their 
surprise and delight, the most inspired sermon heard in years. 

After the service, everyone shook his hand warmly. One man, a prominent member 
of the church, said: “You must stay, with an increase in salary, of course.” 

The minister accepted. Then the man said, “That was the greatest sermon I've ever 
heard. But tell me one thing. As you began to speak you raised two fingers of your 
left hand, and when you finished you raised two fingers of your right hand. What was 
the significance of those gestures?” 

“Those,” answered the minister, “were the quotation marks.” 

Sarah Blaine 
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Liberal Carolina judge sees need for Northerners to interfere 


in Southern affairs—but with discretion 


THE 


SOUTH 


NEEDS MORE NORTHERNERS 


TACT 


By Henry Beckett 


F COURSE Federal Judge War- 
O ing was right, according to 

law, when he ruled that Ne- 
_groes could vote in the South Caro- 
lina primaries, a fellow citizen of 
Charleston conceded. But, the man 
said it was conduct unbecoming a 


Southern gentleman. The judge 
should have rendered a decision ex- 
actly the other way, leaving it to the 
higher courts to reverse it. 

That is the way they look at-it 
down in the lovely, mellowed city of 
Charleston, where the Warings have 
been respected, important citizens 
since they first arrived from England 
in 1670. 

Plenty of Harvard men and Social 
Register people called Franklin D. 
Roosevelt a “traitor to his class’’ be- 
cause he tried to pass prosperity 
around, and nowadays Judge Waring 
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Condensed from New York Post 


has a similar status in Charleston. 

“Old friends still speak to me on 
the street, but grudgingly,” the judge 
says, “‘and nobody has defended me 
in public, although I have had let- 
ters, from members of BOTH races, 
expressing gratitude.” 

From his window on the 37th floor 
of Essex House, where he stays when 
in New York, Judge Waring looked 
down on Central Park, called it beau- 
tiful, and wished that North and 
South could agree on questions of 
citizenship as they do on the varying 
physical charms of the two sections. 

He mentioned Paul Robeson as a 
notable American of Negro ancestry 
who has been active in various Com- 
munist causes. 

“Except for the denial of civil 
rights to Negroes, so that they do not 
really have full citizenship as Amer- 
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icans, he would not have been drawn 
toward Communism, I am sure,” 
Judge Waring said, “and I am sure 
that the same thing is true of other 
Negroes. In fact, it is strange that 
a great many more of them have 
NOT gone that way. 

“Thinking people of the South 
know that such denial of rights is 
hurting this country internationally, 
is helping the Communists, is a grow- 
ing danger in a time of crisis. Still 
they persist in keeping their own iron 
curtain between their prejudices and 
the plain facts. That is why you of 
the North must interfere. Only do 
it with tact. Deal with wrong in 
the concrete. Don’t condemn the 
South as a whole.” 

Judge Waring gave the same ad- 
vice to the New York chapter of the 
National Lawyers Guild at a lunch- 
eon in his honor. 

“Go forward with your work, but 
you must be careful of your meth- 
ods,” he said. “A reformer who 


whole civilization there is wrong is 
making a mistake. On the other 


to teach many people to want to im- 
prove. The situation has got to be 
handled gently but firmly.” 
Particularly addressing Thurgood 
Marshall, attorney for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and a member of the 
Guild's executive board, Judge War- 
ing pointed out that no Negro would 
have voted in South Carolina if the 
association had not brought a case. 
A reporter asked this question: 
“How is it, Judge, that in your at- 
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comes to the South and® says the - 


hand, don’t stay away. We have got 


titude as to the rights of a Negro in 
this country you differ so markedly 
from the majority of people in the 
South, people of the back- 
ground and grown up in the same 
tradition?” 

It isn’t because he was fond of his 
“Dah,” which is the Charleston word 
for “Mammy,” that he feels as he 
does. The memory of his devoted 
Negro nurse is dear to many a South- 
erner who won't dine with Negroes. 
It isn’t because his second wife came 
from Detroit. It isn’t that he doesn’t 
share in the universal Southern rever- 
ence for the leaders of the Confed- 
eracy, because he does. 

“My full realization of the right 
and wrong of it,” he said, ‘‘has come 
to me since I have been on the bench. 
A lawyer, always taking one side, 
may have narrow views, but on the 
bench, where one has to administer 
justice according to law, a man must 
come to grips with the facts and 
reach a decision. 

In Charleston, the lawyers never 
address a Negro witness as “Mister,” 
but the judge—this judge—does. 

When lightning hit a house ad- 
joining Judge Waring’s beach cot- 
tage, the owner put up a sign: ‘Dear 
God, He Lives Next Door.” 

“Unless he is removed,” said Con- 
gressman L. Mendel Rivers, seeking 
impeachment, ‘‘there will be blood- 
shed. He is now in process of ex- 
tracting the pound of flesh from the 
white people of South Carolina be- 
cause through his own actions, he has 
been ostracized from their society.” 


Copyright, New York Post 
(November 2, 1948) 


413—DUKE by Hat ELLson (Scribner's $2.75). Another one of those well- 
intentioned projects on juvenile delinquency, this new novel approaches boy 
gangs with the idea of demonstrating that it is society rather than the young- 
sters themselves who are to blame for crime. Yet like others author Ellson, 
despite his insight and evident first hand contact with youthful gangsters, 
cannot escape the inevitable tendency to indict a generation as well as a race 
with his book. His story is about a Negro teen-ager in Harlem, his bouts with 
other gangs and with marijuana. It is grim reading and leaves a bad taste. 


414—INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE by Epwin R. EMBREE AND JULIA WAXMAN 
(Harper $3). This is the final report on how 22 million dollars of Julius 
Rosenwald’s money was spent to improve U. S. race relations. It has been 
written by the man who had most to do with how the money was handed out. 
Written in Edwin Embree’s usually-colorful style, the book summarizing the 
Rosenwald Fund’s work is interesting reading throughout. One cannot help 
but be impressed with the splendid help given many worthy causes and in- 
dividuals by the fund although some of the handouts were questionable in 
their net value to the crusade for better racial relations. 


415—THE GOD-SEEKER by SincLain Lewis (Random $3.50). In his newest 
book Sinclair Lewis has departed from his satiric portraits of modern-day 
American life and turned out an exciting, historical ndéVel on a missionary 
cleric during the frontier days of Minnesota. While not up to the mark of 
his powerful novels of the past, Lewis’ new work still is topnotch reading 
that gives a penetrating insight into the early 19th Century folks who helped 
build America. The God-Seeker touches occasionally on the slavery question 
and how it made bigots out of otherwise-humane mortals. 


416—CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN by JouN Do tarp (Har 
per $5). This new edition of what now amounts to a classic study of racial 
relations in Dixie is a valuable addition to the extensive library on the sub- 
ject which Harper & Bros. has been publishing in recent years. Dollard, 
who did a most extensive research job on Negro-white relationships in a 
small town in Dixie, has written a new introduction to the book. Caste And 
Class digs deeply into the psychology that motivates the behavior of both 
races, and shows how race effects the grass roots of U. S. life. 


417—INISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL by SEAN O'Casey (Macmillan $4.75). 
One of the foremost playwrights of the world continues his autobiography 
in this fourth volume of a series. His other books in this group have given 
a wonderful insight into life in Ireland. This one is perhaps most exciting 
with its chronicle of the days when the Black and Tans were attempting to 
put down the courageous Republicans in their struggle for freedom. 
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yi—THE HOLLOW OF THE WAVE by Evwarv Newnouse (William 
Sloane $3.50). Author Newhouse, well known to New Yorker readers for his 
short stories, has chosen in his first novel to tackle a strange theme—the marital 
and political wandering of rich Communists (or at least fellow travellers). 
From what is evidently first hand contact Newhouse has done quite a realistic 
portrait even though his obvious anti-red bias occasionally gets out of line 
with the top-rate literary quality of his book. If anything his novel’ shows 
amazing fidelity in recording the confusion that confounds today’s liberals. 


410—WHICH WAY OUT by C. P. OperNvorr (International Universities 
Press $3.25). The modern-day boom in psychiatry has opened literary as 
well as medical vistas to the practicing doctors in this field and Which Way 
Out represents a typical work that capitalizes on concern for unbalanced 
emotions in too many Americans. Dr. Oberndorf has written an excellent 
series of sketches based on actual case histories of some of his patients and 
illustrating some of the varied neuroses which afflict many ostensibly normal 
folk. They make engrossing reading. 


405—TEVYE’S DAUGHTERS by ALeICHEM (Crown $3). The late 
Jewish writer, Sholom Aleichem, was rated as one of the great humorists of 
this age but unfortunately little of his work has ever appeared in the English 
language. His Old Country first acquainted book lovers with his work and 
now this new volume of some of his best writing adds to his stature. These 
stories may be foreign in their background to most readers because they are 
tales from Europe but their sparkling humor and telling down-to-earth realism 
can't be missed by anyone anywhere. Their theme is universal. 


407—UNION GUY by Clayton W. FounrTAIN (Viking $2.75). As an at- 
tempt to catch the human drama in the growth of the CIO movement since 
John L. Lewis got his divorce from the AFL, this book deserves top rating 
for good intentions. But because it winds up as just another personal sermon 
as concerns union politics in the United Auto Workers, it fatls in its mission. 
Fountain who has been with the UAW since its earliest days has wound up 
with a fine exposition on inner-union politicking during the past decade but 
to most readers, unacquainted with facts and names involved, the chronicle 
turns out to be a bore after a while. There are some pages concerning the 
battle over the racial issue in the UAW and how it got wound up in union 
cliques. 
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Charles S. Johnson kept a promise 
to fimself—to return to the South 
when he had the tools to work with 


FIRST NEGRO PRESIDENT 


By Tully Nettleton 


N A ROUGH plaste. wall un- 
der a gaslight fixture in a small 


office on the South Side of 
Chicago there was pasted part of a 
newspaper headline. It read: 

“Let’s Have the Facts.” 

This was one of the early offices of 
the Chicago Urban League, devoted 
to improving the condition of Ne- 
groes in the middle western metropo- 
lis after the serious race riots which 
followed World War I. 

The occupant of the office was a 
young Negro scholar and investigator 
named Charles S. Johnson, then re- 
cently graduated from the University 
of Chicago and from service overseas 
as a regimental sergeant-major in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

To his fiancee, a young teacher of 
dramatics, the printed motto arid its 
preoccupation with facts seemed to 
connote a rather cold and unsenti- 
mental approach to life. But after 
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Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


the former Marie Antoinette Bur. 
gette of Milwaukee became Mrs. 
Johnson she came to appreciate this 
kind of realism and the quiet judg- 
ment which went with it. Each eve- 
ning her husband shared the contents 
of his briefcase with her as he 
brought the main items of his day's 
work home to discuss. 

It was not long before the Na- 
tional Urban League in New York 


.made Charles Johnson its director of 


research and investigation. This was 
partly a recognition of the masterful 
600-page report on the race riot 
which he helped to write as associate 
executive secretary of the Chicago 
Commission on Racial Relations. 
A few years later, in 1928, came 
the decision which really set the 
course of Dr. Johnson's career. Fisk 
University in Nashville Tenn., con- 
sidered by many the leading liberal 
arts school for Negroes in the United 
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States, invited him to head its De- 
partment of Social Sciences. 

At the same time, the Rosenwald 
Fund in Chicago offered him a posi- 
tion at twice the salary of the Fisk 
professorship ; and for that matter he 
was very attractively situated with the 
Urban League in New York. 

But Charles Johnson was not a 
native of the North. He had been 
born and schooled in Virginia, and 
he confided to Mrs. Johnson that he 
had always wanted to return to the 
South when he had the tools to work 
with to do something for the South. 

Now he had those tools. They 
were the prosaic but meaningful facts 
he had been gathering from his van- 
tage points in Chicago and New 
York—facts about the aspirations of 
a race, all over the United States, 
about the obstacles in his people’s 
path and, yes, about the friendships 
among understanding whites who 
were willing to help them. 

Mrs, Johnson, for her part, knew 
something of Fisk University, too. 
Years previously, some members of 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers—a group 
which had popularized the Negro 
sitituals by singing them at the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in Eng- 
land—had stayed as guests at her fa- 
ther’s house in Milwaukee. From 
that contact, she, too, had long 
wanted to do something for Fisk 
University. 

So they moved to Nashville and to 
the campus which is still the scene of 
his endeavors. Only now Dr. John- 
son is president of Fisk, inaugurated 
in November, 1947, as the first Ne- 
gfo president that institution has had 
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in its 82 years of existence. 

Moreover, he is an international 
figure, as attested by his service in 
late 1946 as one of 10 United States 
delegates appointed by President 
Truman to the first session of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) in Paris. 

But during the nearly two decades 
in which he headed the social sci- 
ences department of Fisk, Dr. John- 
son served also as a trustee of the 
Rosenwald Fund and wrote or edited 
a long list of books, parts of books, 
learned publications and magazine 
articles. 

In 1933 he was asked to head the 
Institute of Race Relations held at 
Swarthmore College. Eleven years 
later he persuaded the American Mis- 
sionary Association of the Congrega- 
tional Church—-under which Fisk 
University was established and is 
sponsored—to initiate both an Insti- 
tute of Race Relations and a Race 
Relations Department of the AMA 
with headquarters at Fisk. 

The institute is a three-week con- 
ference addressed by sociologists and 
other leaders in the field of race rela- 
tions. The department is an organi- 
zation for carrying on this work all 
through the year and for helping 
cities in any part of the United States 
to make surveys of their needs in 
easing racial tensions. 

The man who heads this work was 
a quiet, almost shy, serious-minded 
youth, whose father, the Rev. Charles 
H. Johnson, was for many years a 
Baptist minister of unusual influence 
in his community at Bristol, Va., just 
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across the Tennessee line. in order 
that young Charles might get an ade- 
quate education, he was sent at the 
age of 12 to Wayland Academy in 
Virginia and later to Virginia Union 
University at Richmond. 

At Virginia Union he worked his 
way by cleaning and scrubbing the 
washrooms and by helping in the 
school library. He became fond of 
books and of the company of older 
people. His father had enjoined him 
not to drink, and he had very little 
money. If these two factors limited 
his social life, Charles never felt de- 
prived. 

He was never unhappy at being 
alone. It gave him a chance to think, 
to think things out. Years later, 
Prof. Robert E, Park, with whom he 
studied at University of Chicago, 


said, “He is the only man I know 


who. doesn’t talk too much, He 
thinks.” 

Dr. Park, incidentally, was one 
who advised him to take the social 
sciences appointment at Fisk in pref. 
erence to social service Organizations, 
“Take the institution rather than the 
agency,” said the older sociologist, 
“The school is the institution that 
will last as long as the race lasts,” 

That Dr. Johnson's influence has 
been effective through the school was 
attested last spring when Harvard 
University conferred the degree of 
doctor of laws upon him with this 
citation: 

“Educator, author, and __ social 
statesman; wise in his unremitting 
efforts to move America forward to- 
ward our historic goals of real equal- 
ity and justice.” 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
(October 16, 1948) 


The Bully Gets Bullied 


A MAN with a big Cadillac brought it back to his garage in a 
dreadfully battered condition. It really was smashed up. The 
Negro garage attendant says, “Mister Jones, what in the world 
happened?” The Cadillac owner replied glumly, “A Ford hit me.” 

The Negro attendant walked all the way around the car, took 
another survey of the damage and says, “How many times?” 

John Kieran, Variely 
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will world’s darker peoples behave as badly as whites 


when their majority will wins democratic control? 


By Milton Mayer 


EFORE we entered the last war, 
Colonel Lindbergh, who knows 
all about airplanes, warned us 

that if the whites went on knocking 
each other off, the colored people 
would inherit the earth and then 
what would become of us high-grade 


white folks? What the Colonel 
overlooked was the fact that civilized, 
ot white man was teaching the col- 
ored people of the earth to knock 
each other off with as much finesse 
as the whites; in China for instance. 

But the Colonel still had a point, 


MILTON MAYER is associated with 
the Great Books Foundation, writes regu- 
larly for national magazines such as Life 
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though he didn’t know he had it. 
Even if the colored people advance 
rapidly from their primitive condition 
to one of civilization—that is, from 
peace to war—they will still have us 
white folks hopelessly outnumbered. 
The ratio is 11/, to 1 now. 

The reason the ratio is changing is 
that the colored people are more pro- 
creative than the whites. The reason 
they are more procreative is that they 
are less civilized, a civilized man be- 
ing one who knows all about air- 
planes and contraceptives. There are 
other reasons why the colored are 
more procreative. Being accustomed 
to being poor, they are not as afraid 
of poverty. Being more religious, they 
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have more faith that the Lord will 
provide for those who obey His com- 
mandment to be fruitful and multi- 
ply. Depending more on human com- 
panionship—where the whites de- 
pend on television, horse races, and 
whiskey—they enjoy having the 
house full of people. And being emo- 
tionally better adjusted than whites, 
their sex life is better, and, you can 
say what you want, there /s a connec- 
tion between sex and population. 

The study several years ago which 
showed that the average alumna 
(white, of course) of Vassar pro- 
duced one and one-third children 
(also white) could just as easily have 
been a reflection on the sex life of the 
average Vassar alumna as on anything 
else. Since the average Vassar alumna 
married an average Princeton alum- 
nus, that may have been just about as 
much of her husband’s company as 
she could stand. You would see this 
more clearly if you knew the average 
Princeton alumnus as well as I do. 
Now that an occasional colored girl 
sneaks into Vassar and an occasional 
colored boy into Princeton, I can see 
an increase in the number of colored 
homes where there are one and one- 
third children. 

There is another reason still- why 
the colored people are more procrea- 
tive than the whites, a reason associ- 
ated both with their poverty and their 
faith. Colored people are not as 
afraid of death as we whites are. A 
civilized man, when he is not flying 
an airplane or buying contraceptives, 
is one who is afraid of death. Death 
means parting with television, horse 
races, and whiskey, and receiving, in 
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exchange, the Beatific Vision. The 
Beatific Vision does not appeal toa 
civilized man, a civilized man being 
one who, when he is not flying, or 
contraceiving, or fearing death, js 
buying and selling, and the Beatifc 
Vision can not be bought or sold. 

Now the man who is afraid of 
death wants to save his children from 
it—after all, he does love his children 
—and the best way to save his chil- 
dren from it is not to have them, 
When he has gone through the suffer. 
ing of seeing one (or, at the most, 
two) of them in the shadow of death 
as the result of childhood diseases, he 
quits. If he believed that, in case 
they died, they would join the 
Heavenly Choir, and that their small 
voices would gladden the hearts of 
the baritones and the altos, and that 
their small presence would gladden 
the heart of Jesus, who loved them 
best here—if only he believed, he 
would not refrain from having chil- 
dren. 

Aad finally, the civilized or white, 
man wants his children to go to Vas- 
sar or Princeton, and, since sending 
one’s children to Vassar or Princeton 
runs into a lot of lettuce, or skins, the 
civilized man divides his net surplus 
(after taxes, mink coats, and Miami) 
by the tuition fee at Vassar or Prince- 
ton and discovers that he can afford 
exactly one (or perhaps two) chil- 
dren. If it comes out a fraction (like 
one and one-third) he compromises 
on one and has another trip to Miami. 

So the colored people are more pro- 
creative. 

They are also more likely than 
whites to die from malnutrition and 
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lack of medical care—a mysterious 
fact, since there is plenty of porter- 
house steak available at $2.00 a 
pound, and a first-class physician will 
resctibe aspirin if you pay him a fee 
of $25 or $50—but the fact that they 
die like flies is more than offset by the 
fact that they are born like flies. 

Thus the population rises, in favor 
of the colored people. Even Lo 
(sometimes known as the poor In- 
dian) is on the increase, in spite of 
the efforts of the civilized man to ex- 
terminate him, for his, the Indian’s 
own good. 

There is an even more significant 
factor, that Col. Lindbergh may or 
may not have overlooked. Of the many 
great phrases I have not coined in my 
time, the one I like best is, “An army 
travels On its stomach.’ The white, 
or civilized, stomach is paunchy, ca- 
pacious, and needy. The colored 
stomach is taut, easily filled, and well 
disciplined. Your colored cannibal, 
for instance, is satisfied with the part 
of the missionary that came over the 
fence last; but Napoleon’s soldiers de- 
setted when he cut down the hors 
doeuvres varies from 187 to 186 
different kinds. And the Heinz Com- 
pany, which caters to civilized man, 
didn't attract a lick of trade until it 
came out with 57 varieties, or varies. 

This means that supply, in the 
event of war between the white and 
the colored people is all on the side of 
the colored people. It takes either six 
or sixty men behind the lines to 
supply a modern white soldier. But 
your Hindu, Chinese, Burmese, or 
Japanese carries a wad of rice in a 
Gvity in his tooth—they have fewer 
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cavities than we have, too—and 
squeezes a dandelion or a passing 
ming tree into a schooner of crick 
water, eats his rice and tea, and 
presses on. That’s his “‘service of 
supply,” which occupies a whole 
branch of the white army and pre- 
vents the white army from extending 
its lines beyond the point where choc- 
olate eclairs and prime ribs of boeuf 
au jus can be carried to our white 
boys, who simply will not kill on an 
empty stomach. 

Since the colored people, having 
lived on almost nothing, can live on ° 
almost nothing, they would outfight, 
outlast, and outwhip us whites even 
if we out numbered them and even if 
our Cause was just. 

Unfortunately, the white cause is 
not just. This means that God is not 
on the white side. It also means that 
our white boys will not fight as spirit- 
edly as the colored boys will fight. 
And all this means that, if the war 
between the white and colored 
peoples comes off, the whites will 
lose. 

This will then be a black Man's 
Country, as it is now a White Man’s. 
The whites, instead of being a domi- 
nant minority, oppressing the major- 
ity, will be at the mercy of the colored 
majority. What will the colored ma- 
jority do? 

Will it treat the whites as badly as 
the whites have treated the colored? 
Will it segregate them in slums, lynch 
those white males who pay their re- 
spects to colored young ladies or are 
rumored to have done so, keep whites 
out of colleges, clubs, fraternities, 
hospitals, medical and law schools, 
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service clubs, and churches? Will the 
colored majority teach the white man 
“his place’’? 

You who are colored :nay, in hasty 
judgment, say, “Of course we will. 
We'll do exactly what they have done 
to us. We'll get even with them.” 

Let me plead with you, as an op- 
pressive white who does not want to 
be oppressed when you come into 
your own, to take it easy; to treat us 
better than we have treated you, to re- 
member that when you are the lords 
of the earth, we whites, if you mis- 
treat us as we have mistreated you, 
will, in our poverty and our trouble, 
start multiplying and learn to live on 


The Lady Wasn’t Shady 


BANDLEADER Duke Ellington’s favorite story concerns a 
wealthy Wall Street banker who fell in love with a nightclub 
For months he showered her with attention and squired 


dancer. 


her about in the most fashionable New York circles. 


chicken feathers, and some day out. 
number you and turn on you. Let me 
plead with you that if you oppress us, 
you will be doing the evil that we 
are now doing to you, the evil that 
Americans are now doing to Germans 
and Japanese, and that Communists 
are now doing to Christians. Let me 
plead with you that vengeance is no 
man’s, but the Lord’s. 

Let me plead with you in a word, 
to be a superior race. The world needs 
one, and the whites have shown that 
they are inferior. You are the last 
best hope of earth, and if you only 
treat us better than we have tieated 
you, we shall all be saved together. 


Finally he 


decided to marry her, but afraid of making any rash mistakes, he 
first prudently hired a detective agency to investigate her back- 
ground and private life. 

A few weeks later he received the agency's report: “The lady 
in question enjoys an excellent reputation. Her past is spotless. 
Her associations have been irreproachable. The only possible 
breach of character is the fact that in recent months she has been 
seen frequently in the company of a businessman of doubtful repu- 
tation,” Jack Atkins 
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How two woman musicians crashed color bars with their music 


By Alex Washington 


HE HALL LIGHTS go down, 
whisper a_ final 
word to their neighbors in the 
next seat, and the stage lights go up, 
illuminating the men and—some- 
times—the women who will make 
music tonight. The conductor bows 
to his audience, then turns to his 
players. Their eyes are riveted to his, 
their faces are tense and expectant, 
and now, more than ever in recent 
years, the faces are not all white, nor 
are they always the faces of men. 
For, in at least two North Ameri- 
can cities, the unwritten laws that 
once barred Negroes and women 
from symphony orchestras, have been 
partially dissolved. At least two Ne- 
gto women have battered down those 
frustrating obstacles of race and sex, 
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and their brown faces break the 
monotony of the white rows as they 
turn upward and await the magic, 
sweeping signal of the conductor's 
baton. 

The women—Violet Grant of 
Montreal, Canada, and Carolyn Utz 
of Columbus, Ohio—have won a 
plentiful measure of success. One can 
better appreciate their feats by tak- 
ing a look at the statistics: in big 
cities only about three per cent of the 
personnel of symphony orchestras 
are women; in smaller cities this fig- 
ure sometimes rises as high as twenty 
per cent; nationally, less than half 
a dozen Negro men have been able to 
crack the color line, either as full- 
time musicians or as part-time sub- 
stitutes. 

Violet Grant is 23, a resident of 
Verdun, Quebec, Canada, a city close 
enough to the U.S.A. to have a pro- 
nounced anti-racial outlook. She is 
the only colored member of the Mon- 
treal Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
led by Ethel Stark. 
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Miss Grant was one of four chil- 
dren—three girls and a boy—of Ja- 
maica-born parents. At seven she 
began to study the piano. Or maybe 
“study’’ isn’t quite the word; at seven, 
like millions of other kids, she was 
placed firmly on a piano stool and 
told to bang away in a manner de- 
signed to bring the least protest from 
the neighbors. 

But she was a healthy kid who 
liked to run just as much as she liked 
Brahms. She became more intricate- 
ly involved in athletics than with the 
piano keys. Believe it or not, she be- 
came a track star, one of the speed- 
iest young ladies in the province, and 
her reward, some years later, was a 
place on the provincial track team 
which journeyed all over Canada 
matching its speed with other fleet 
young ladies. It was a good chance 
to travel and see a bit of the world. 
Violet has been going places ever 
since. 

She had a good head as well as a 
strong pair of legs. At 15 she had 
graduated from high school—two 
years younger than her classmates. 
Meanwhile she had kept her piano 
tuned, and shortly afterward she en- 
tered a training school for teachers. 
She had a musical career in hind, 
but she wisely knew that more people 
earn their living teaching music than 
performing. 

She was the only Negro student at 
the college, a residential institution. 
“I worked exceptionally hard, got 
along well with all the students and 
was elected to several committees.” 
She got along less well with her pro- 
fessors who, for reasons best known 
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to themselves, tried to discourage her, 

But she went on. She became, 
practice-teacher in the Montreal pub. 
lic school system, and to the best of 
her belief ‘had no trouble whatever 
with the students.” In most classes of 
35 students there were never more 
than three or four Negro children. 

And then she flunked out of cdl- 
lege. Why? Because she failed in 
practice-teaching—the only course 
for which there was no written ex- 
amination. Reason: obviously a de. 
sire among certain members of her 
faculty to keep the public school 
faculties lily-white. ‘Parents would 
object,” she was told. 

“I returned to my music half- 
heartedly. I began to lose confidence 
in myself. I was trying hard and 
getting nowhere. The summer after 
I flunked out I found myself work- 
ing in a coat factory for seven dol- 
lars a week. The heat was unbear- 
able and there were roaches and mice 
all over the place. After three months 
I'd had enough.” 

Then, for a year, she was ill. She 
snapped back and began to prepare 
herself for a career of private teach- 
ing. For two years she had no stu- 
dent but her sister Joyce—who of 
course didn’t pay for her lessons. 
Finally her first pupil came—a col- 
ored child. 

For relaxation Miss Grant attended 
the concerts of the Montreal Won- 
en’s Symphony, “all the time wishing 
I could be a part of that organiza- 
tion.” On the long chance that she 
could make that wish a reality she 
switched from the piano to a study of 
the wind instruments. She borrowed 
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money from her brother to buy the 
first clarinet she ever owned. Her 
mother offered encouragement, too. 
She was on the way. 

The road was a long one and 
studded with rough stretches. Her 
father was somewhat opposed to her 
switch from the piano to the less 
“ladylike’” wind instrument. She 
took to crowding her practice hours 
into the periods when her dad was 
away from home. 

Then sister Ivy became desperately 
ill of a heart ailment, and Violet 
found herself with only a limited 
amount of time and energy at her dis- 
posal. And in the back of her mind 
was the gnawing knowledge that 
even if she perfected her art there 
were still two frightening barriers yet 
to hurdle. 

She fought ahead despite the sad- 
ness occasioned not long afterward 
by the death of her sister, and finally 
the tide turned slightly in her favor: 
a meeting was arranged with Ethel 
Stark, conductor of the Montreal 
Women’s Symphony. 

Miss Stark made the young musi- 
cian a generous proposition: Violet 
could sit in with the orchestra dur- 
ing rehearsals. 

Well, it was something. It would 
be good experience. It would also be 
frustrating, for after rehearsal the 
members of the orchestra went home 
to dinner and to change into concert 
clothes. Violet just went home to 
dinner. 

Perhaps in the evening she re- 
turned to the auditorium and sat a 
little sadly, wistfully, in an empty 
seat at the rear of the hall, listening, 
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and wishing she were onstage, and 
knowing deep inside herself that she 
was coming along fine, that she was 
a good musician, that soon she would 
be ready for the big-time. 

She was a little fearful, too. Would 
the bad luck that had dogged her in- 
tervene and blast her hopes? Would 
Jim Crow sneak up from behind, as 
he had done before, and strike a 
blow that would shatter her hopes? 
Would her race stand in her way? 

Miss Stark had been listening. One 
evening in 1945 she gave Violet the 
chance for which she had waited 
long and worked hard. 

The plucky Canadian girl met the 
challenge. Nervous, almost unable to 
believe that this ambition was to be 
realized at last, she played in‘her first 
concert. She has been playing ever 
since. 

She was a member of the orchestra 
when it traveled to New York City’s 
Carnegie Hall, thus becoming the 
first Canadian symphony to perform 
anywhere in the United States. What 
does she remember of this trip to the 
world’s number-one music center ? 

“During our stay in New York one 
of my roommates was English, the 
other French. Neither spoke the oth- 
er's language, so I spent a happy time 
translating back and forth.” 

Miss Grant, in addition to appear- 
ances with the Montreal Women’s 
Symphony, directs the Junior Choir 
of United Church, biggest Negro 
church in Montreal. But her sweet- 
est victory is her success as a teacher. 
She has 35 pupils, 32 of whom are 
white. “To think,” says Violet, 
“that the parents of these kids of 
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mine are the ones who, I was told, 
would object to having a colored 
teacher for their children. Now they 
come of their own free will, begging 
me to take their youngsters . . .” 

The story of Carolyn Utz—the 
former Carolyn May Glover—of 
Columbus, Ohio, is different in de- 
tail from Miss Grant's but essentially 
it’s the same story: a long period of 
training, then disappointment, then 
the upward climb, finally to be 
crowned with success. In short, guts 
and hard work. 

Mrs. Utz was born 35 years ago in 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

At an early age she was taken to 
Ohio by her mother who, in 1905, be- 
came the first Negro woman to gradu- 
ate from Ohio State University, thus 
establishing a precedent for gate- 
crashing in the family. 

At nine Mrs. Utz began to play the 
big string bass, an instrument which 
must not only be played but wrestled 
with. Music has always been a first 
love. But, like most artists, Mrs. Utz 
spent a long time earning a living ra- 
ther than practicing her art. After 
graduating from Ohio State she went 
sadly back to the South where, if a 
Negro’s dignity doesn’t count for 
much, at least she can earn a schdol- 
teacher's living. Restless, Mrs. Utz 
moved from North Carolina State 
College to Kentucky State, then to 
Edward Waters College. Still later 
she was in Washington, D. C., with 
the Federal government, and then, 
completing the circle, she was back in 
Columbus as a Federal worker. 

Always, of course, she stayed with 
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her music. In Columbus her musi. 
cianship was well-appreciated in the 
Negro community, and Columbus 
Negroes were determined that it be 
brought to the attention of the city as 
a whole. A group of aggressive, race- 
conscious Negroes demand :d—and 
got—a hearing for her before Izler 
Solomon, conductor of the Columbus 
Philharmonic. 

Mrs. Utz made her big bass talk, 
and she came away with a contract, 
That was four years ago. Today, asa 
$55-a-week artist, she appears in all 
concerts with that orchestra. 

In May, 1948, the Urban League 
honored her with a Certificate of 
Merit for significant achievement. She 
also ought to get some sort of certifi. 
cate for her ability to do more in 24 
hours than most people can do ina 
week: in addition to rehearsals and 
performances (she has never missed a 
day at either) she manages to care for 
her two-year-old child, teach music, 
direct a woman's octet and pursue a 
number of hobbies, among them pho- 
tography and costume-designing. 

Her husband is a postal employee. 

What does her “‘significant achieve- 
ment’’ mean to her? Briefly, she says: 
“It leads to understanding—with my 
co-workers and with the people of 
Columbus. Most of all, with the chil- 
dren. We play children’s concerts in 
the public schools. 

“This means a great deal to me— 
and to pursue a vocation in which I 
specialized at the university, to do the 
sort of work which, for me, is a pleas- 
ure as much as a job. What more 
could anyone ask?” 
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In Africa’ s scorching desert fear melts into warm friendship 
when a little cocoa brown native shows his hospitality 


By Selwyn James 
Condensed from Readet’s Digest 


HEN I first saw the aged little 
Bushman squatting like a 
bronze image between clumps 


of green mesquite, I felt a cold dead 


weight in my stomach. Across his 
chest he held a small springy bow 
with sharp, bone-tipped arrows no 
longer than pencils. He was hardly 
a reassuring sight, since I happened 
to be stranded, alone and unarmed, in 
the middle of the South African no- 
where. 


MY encounter 


SELWYN JAMES is a former foreign 
correspondent, author of the book South 
Of The Congo. ; 
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As I watched him straighten up on 
his spindly legs, his kneecaps sticking 
out like crab apples, I wished that I'd 
taken the advice of my friends back 
in Johannesburg. ‘Don’t try to cross 
the Kalahari alone,”’ they had warned. 
“If your car breaks down you may be 
there for days before anyone drives 
by.” 

Few people drove across the arid 
bush-covered Kalahari Desert, but I 
was on my way to Windhoek, South- 
West Africa, and this lonely ill-de- 
fined trail would cut my journey by 
1000 miles. Now I was out of luck. 
A slow leak had emptied the radiator 
of my coupé, and I was 30 miles from 
the nearest native kraal. 

I had been sitting in the car for an 
hour, trying to decide whether to 
pour the last of my drinking water, 
about two quarts, into the radiator or 
down my throat. I knew better than 
to get out and explore. Not that 
there was danger from wild animals; 
but the Kalahari, with its sudden dips 
and rises, is a deceptive place. Turn 
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around a couple of times and you're 
lost. So I tooted my horn regularly 
every ten minutes—an SOS in the un- 
likely event that someone happened 
to be within earshot. 

The sun flared murderously over- 
head and made an oven of the car. 
There was no breeze, and to add to 
the discomfort swarms of stinging 
sand flies were beginning to mass on 
the windshield. But not until I 
spotted the Bushman did I feel any 
real apprehension. 

Bushmen have no love for white 
men, and their emotions, slipping 
quickly from simple delight to un- 
controlled fury, are as crude as their 
neolithic culture. Moreover, I had 
heard that Bushmen sometimes stalk 
white men—a hunter, say, wanders 
too far from his camp in pursuit of a 
wounded kudu and loses himself in 
the desert. In such circumstances the 
Bushman wouldn’t think of leading 
him back to camp; instead he would 
wait, out of sight, until the hunter 
dropped from thirst and exhaustion 
—until the vultures finished with 
him. Then the Bushman would close 
in—before the jackals did—and pick 
up the blessings of the white man’s 
civilization: water bottle, boots, belt 
and shiny cartridges which, when 
emptied, made handsome jewelry. 

My Bushman had an alert, clever 
little face, the yellow-brown skin taut 
over high cheekbones. His tiny berry- 
bright eyes blinked solemnly under a 
bulging forehead and tufts of curly 
black hair. He stood less than four 
feet, six inches. A tattered animal 
skin hung from his loins below a 
round, distended belly. 
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.for an hour. 


When he was sure I'd seen him he 
took a few cautious steps toward me, 
His thick upper lip curled in a pat: 
ently forced smile which showed a lot 
of pink gum and a few remarkably 
white teeth. I didn’t respond. It is 
not by choice that these pygmy-like 
folk, a dying race, live in the desert 
wastes. Hounded first by the warlike 
Kaffir, then by the white colonists, 
most of them were long ago driven 
north from their beloved caves and 
wild-honey grottos and plains teem. 
ing with succulent game. : 

Perhaps this Bushman was one of 
those who had lately been raiding the 
Boer farms on the outer edges of the 
desert. A severe drought had forced 
them a long way from their hunting 
grounds in search of meat and water. 
The farmers regarded them as Amer- 
ican ranchers do a marauding coyote. 
Although it was against the law, 
shooting parties had been organized 
to track them down, and during the 
chase at least one farmer had fallen 
to a Bushman’s poisoned arrow. 

He stood motionless in the shim- 
mering waves of heat, watching me, 
When I sounded the 
horn he croaked gleefully, his fat lit- 
tle stomach quivering. Once, witha 
flourish, he laid down his bow and 
arrows and raised his hands high, as 
if to demonstrate that he came in 
peace. “Umm,” I thought. “I won- 
der.” I waved him away. 

Later, as the sun went down, he 
approached again and started to chat- 
ter in his queer tongue-clicking lan- 
guage. He seemed puzzled by my 
unfriendliness, his brow a mass of 
plaintive wrinkles. I felt a bit 
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ashamed, but I still couldn’t be sure 
of him. I'd heard too many disturb- 
ing tales of Bushman cunning. 

Yet at dusk I felt strangely com- 
forted by the little Bushman’s pres- 
ence. Night in the desert is a time of 
great loneliness, a time when all 
hope, like the sunlight, has slipped 
away. With another human nearby, 
the future didn’t loom quite so mon- 
strous. I envied him, too, as he built 
his fire of dry sticks and mesquite 
twigs, for night had brought a sud- 
den coolness. He soon had the fire 
blazing, and curled up so close to it 
that the sparks must have scorched 
his callused skin. Occasionally he 
turned and waved his hand as if to 
assure me of his protection during the 
long night. My fear of him grew 
less with each passing hour. 

Finally I fell asleep, still in my car, 
and woke just as the dawn spread its 
glorious pastel shades over heaven 
and earth, and the thorn-bush insects 
began their ceaseless day-long hum- 
ming. My little Bushman was perched 
ctoss-legged on the hood, staring at 
me through the windshield, grinning 
asusual! I sat up, stiff and cold, and 
looked about. There was still no 
sign of help from my civilization; and 
now I had to admit to myself that I 
might be stuck another day, or even 
longer, in this stifling wilderness. 

I smiled lamely at the Bushman— 
he looked so harmless. He must have 
sensed by hopelessness and feeling of 
utter futility, for suddenly his expres- 
sion changed, his tongue clicking and 
snapping like an elastic band on the 
tof of his mouth. He sounded ter- 
tibly impatient with me, as though he 
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were a father who had despaired of 
his witless son. 

Then with pounding heart I no- 
ticed that attached to his loinskin was 
the inflated bladder of some small 
animal. Water! Where did he find 
it in this desolate country? I had 
imagined that his thirst, like that of 
the steinbok he hunted, was satiated 
by a few licks of the morning dew. 
My hopes running wild, I stepped out 
of the car for the first time. He took 
it as a gesture of faith; he skipped 
about like a happy child on a spring 
morning, slapping his thighs and 
croaking and huffing with pleasure. 

In sign language I indicated that 
I needed water for the car. He un- 
derstood immediately. “Ah!” he said. 
“Ahhhhhhhh!” He handed me the 
bladder he carried, and I poured its 
contents into the radiator. It was not 
enough. Then the Bushman trotted 
off to the smoldering embers of his 
fire. There he picked up a hollow 
stick about three feet long and beck- 
oned me with it. A little dubious, I 
followed a few yards behind him. 
After five minutes’ walk he dropped 
to his knees and thrust the stick deep 
in the sandy soil. Fascinated, I 
watched as he put his lips to the pro- 
truding end of the stick; a moment 
later he spat out a mouthful of water 
at my feet! He had sucked it from 
an underground desert stream. 

I rushed back to the car for my 
two-gallon canvas water bag. For a 
half-hour the Bushman’s cheeks 
moved like a fish’s gills, drawing the 
water into his mouth and transferring 
it into my carrier. When it was full 
and he had handed it to me, some- 
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thing like the glow of human brother- 
hood shone in the face of this little 
Stone-Age man. His tongue clicked 
softly, like a whispered prayer. I 
trudged back, poured the water into 
the radiator, and then returned to 
him. But what I saw now was piti- 
ful. He was spitting sand from his 
mouth. His underground source had 
run dry. Frantically he darted about, 
plunging the stick into the earth, 
drawing on it and bringing up only 
grit and sand. After some minutes 
he gave up, smiling ruefully. 

We walked back to the car in 
silence. “I'll drain some water out of 
the radiator and give it to him,” I 
thought. But I wanted to do some- 


thing more to show my gratitude. 
Impulsively I took off my watch and 
gave it to him. His eyes widened and 
with tremulous fingers he examined 


it lovingly. But then he handed it 
back. Astonished, I shook my head 
vigorously, trying to explain that I 
wanted him to keep it as a gift. He 
wouldn't allow it; his eyes pleaded 


with me not to press him, not to force 
him into such shameful behavior, 
“After all,” his eyes seemed to say, 
“you are my guest. This is my desert, 
my home. I want no reward for my 
hospitality.’’ I was humbled by those 
eyes. 

He stared, puzzled, as I slid under 
the car and drained some of the water 
into the canvas bag. His eyes were 
moist and his lips trembled a little 
when, with firm-sounding words, I 
made him take it. Then we said 
good-bye; each of us, I am sure, 
aware of the other’s deep feelings. 
In our brief companionship our 
hearts had bridged the ages that sep- 
arated our two worlds. Here was a 
man who possessed a true unselfish 
love of his fellow man. 

_ That evening, after pulling up at 
a comfortable desert hostel, I made 
a touching discovery. There on the 
floor of the car, behind the driver's 
seat, was my water bag. My little 
Bushman, God keep him, had put it 


back! 
Copyright, Reader’s Digest (January, 1949) 
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States have variety of wacky legalisms on interracial marriage 


WHAT IS THE LAW ON 
MIXED MARRIAGES? 


By Alfred Steinberg 


ECENT court cases in Missis- 
R sippi and Virginia have again 
turned the spotlight on mis- 
cegenation. In the past, such cases 
have raised the question of the mean- 
ing and significance of the charge. 
Miscegenation is the intermarrying 
of races, of which, according to lead- 
ing anthropologists, there are three: 
white, black and yellow, with a ques- 
tionable fourth—Indian. Bans on 
miscegenation have been opposed 
generally by religious bodies as 
against the teachings of Christ, and 
by liberal interpreters of the Consti- 
tution as against the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Nevertheless, bans on 
miscegenation are well entrenched by 
decisions of State and Federal courts. 
Intermarriage among races first be- 
came important with the colonization 
of the Americas and Africa by Euro- 
pean powers. Such marriages were 
opposed on two ground. First, that 
it was essential to the continued con- 
trol of the colony by the mother 
country to maintain a master group; 
second, with slavery a going part of 
the economy, the institution of pri- 
vate property (slaves were private 
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Condensed from Washington Post 


property) would be weakened if 
slaves were taken from bondage by 
marriage. 

In the early Spanish American 
colonies, several attempts were made 
to forbid marriages between Spani- 
ards and Indians. In the French colo- 
nies, miscegenation was permitted 
following the French Revolution in 
1789. 

In the Code Noir of 1685, any 
white man who fathered the child of 
a Negro slave was subject to a fine 
of 2000 pounds of sugar. If he mar- 
ried her, however, everything was 
forgiven and the child legitimatized. 
In 1724, white-Negro marriages were 
banned in the French colony of 
Louisiana by Louis XV, _ while 
French-Indian marriages were per- 
mitted. 

The German colonies of Southwest 
Africa, East Africa and Samoa banned 
marriages between whites and Ne- 
groes and whites and mulattoes; the 
Reichstag in 1912 declared these ra- 
cial rulings to be illegal. 

The British in general have not 
prohibited miscegenation, but some 
of the dominions frown on it. In 
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South Africa, extramarital relations 
between Negroes and whites has been 
a serious offense since 1927. 

The United States today is the only 
major practitioner of antimiscegena- 
tion. In 1664, Maryland had a law 
which said that a child born to a free- 
born Englishwoman and a Negro 
slave belonged to the master of the 
slave. In addition, the Englishwoman 
became the slave of the master. A 
Virginia law of 1681 provided that 
in cases where a white woman gave 
birth to the child of a Negro or mu- 
latto father, the woman was liable 
either to a fine of 15 pounds or five 
years of bondage. The child was 
placed in the custody of “church 
wardens” until he was 30. 

In the eighteenth century, four 
States passed antimiscegenation laws, 
and in the first half of the nineteenth 
century most of the States in the 
Union followed suit. The latter part 
of the century was characterized by 
the repeal of such laws in New Eng- 
land, in a few of the Midwestern 
States, in New Mexico and in Wash- 
ington. In most other areas the law 
was laxly enforced, although in some 
areas rewards to informers kept the 
miscegenation rate low. In the twen- 
tieth century, the trend has been -to 
enlarge the geographic coverage of 
such statutes. 

Today, 30 States have laws against 
miscegenation. A majority of these 
States are not in the South. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has no law barring 
miscegenation. Six State constitu- 
tions specifically bar State Legisla- 
tures from passing acts permitting 
miscegenation.. 
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Antimiscegenation laws are di- 
rected at three groups: Negroes, Ori. 
entals and American Indians. All 30 
of the prohibiting States forbid inter. 
marriage between whites and 
Negroes; 16 forbid white-Oriental 
marriages and 5 forbid white-Indian 
marriages. 

The wide differences in these laws 
are astounding. The varying defini- 
tions, exclusions and penalties show 
clearly the effect of local individual. 
ism 

“Negro” is variously defined as 
one “with any Negro blood,” “Ethi- 
opian,” “African,” “fullblooded,” “a 
person with a Negro parent or grand- 
parent,” “‘a colored person,” ‘‘an oc- 
toroon.” Where a Negro is not de- 
fined otherwise in a statute, the courts 
have construed the word to mean 
only fullblooded Negroes. A “col- 
ored” person has been held to mean 
any person of Negro blood, “pure or 
mixed.” 

Under the Oklahoma constitution, 
the Indian is considered Caucasian— 
“the white race is all persons other 
than persons of African descent.” In 
Virginia, if a person is less than one- 
sixteenth Indian, he is considered 
white. 

The Oriental is defined so pecu- 
liarly in the various miscegenation 
laws as to repudiate the teachings of 
simple anthropology. He is most 
commonly called “Malayan” or 
“Mongolian.” Some States refer 
specifically to Asiatic nationalities, as 
Georgia, which excludes Asiatic In- 
dians from marrying whites; Mon- 
tana and Nebraska, which exclude 
Chinese and Japanese; South Dakota, 
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which excludes the Korean race (?) 
and Arizona, which bars Hindus. 

Other groups barred from marry- 
ing whites in various State miscegena- 
tion laws are mulattoes, mestizos, 
half-breeds, West Indians, Mongols 
and persons of color. 

The inconsistencies of the laws are 
best shown by the following: In 
Maryland, whites may not marry 
Negroes or Malayans, nor may 
Negroes marry Malayans. In Wyom- 
ing, whites may not marry Negroes, 
mulattoes, Mongols or Malayans. 
Negroes, however, may marry Ma- 
layans. 

In South Carolina, a white male 
may not intermarry with an Indian, 
Negro, mulatto, mestizo or half- 
breed. He can marry a Chinese 
woman. A white woman in that 
same State can marry only a white 
man; she cannot marry a Chinese. 
In North Carolina, a white person 
may not marry a Negro or an Indian. 
However, Negroes may marry North 
Carolina Indians except the Cherokee 
Indians of Robeson County. 

In Louisiana, all marriages be- 
tween Negroes and Indians are null 
and void. In Oklahoma, all groups 
may intermarry except Negroes, who 
must marry only Negroes. In 
Georgia, a white man cannot marry 
an Asiatic Indian, while in Texas he 
may marry an Asiatic Indian but not 
a Negro. In Nebraska, a white per- 
son may not marry a person who is 
one-eighth or more Chinese or Japa- 
nese, while in North Dakota he may 
marty a fullblooded Chinese or Japa- 
nese but not a person whose great- 
gtandfather was a Negro. 
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The penalties for miscegenation 
vary. In Arizona, such marriages 
are declared null and void. In 
Maryland, the persons involved are 
“guilty of infamous crime” and are 
liable to 18 months to 10 years in 
prison. In West Virginia, it is con- 
sidered a misdemeanor. In Virginia, 
it is a felony. In Alabama, it calls 
for prison at hard labor. 

In most States with miscegenation 
laws, the children of such unions 
are termed illegitimate. They are 
not considered heirs. In some States 
they may be legitimatized by adop- 
tion. In Oregon, such marriages are 
considered void, but the children re- 
sulting from them are considered 
legitimate. 

The State custom of honoring the 
laws of other States usually does not 
apply to miscegenation. Texas goes 
so far as to punish its residents by 
two to five years in prison even if 
the miscegenation occurred in an- 
other States. 

The first break in the united front 
of the state courts regarding mis- 
cegenation came last October 1, 1948, 
when the California Supreme Court 
declared the state miscegenation law 
invalid. The law prohibited whites 
from marrying Negroes, Mulattoes, 
Malayans, and Mongolians. In Perez 
v. Lippold, decided that day, the 
court held: ‘‘Marriage is a funda- 
mental right of free men.” It is the 
hope of the future that this decision 
will influence the courts in other 
states to take a more democratic at- 
titude toward intermarriage, wher: 


ever such instances occur. 


Copyright, Washington Post 
(January 2, 1949) 
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FLICKER TICKER * Kenny Washington has a nice bit in the new 
Burt Lancaster starrer, ''Rope Of Sand,'' at Paramount .. . When 
Hollywood starlet Julie Wilson was in Paris recently making 
French movies for U. S. television use, one scene required her 
to sing a song in front of a Negro orchestra. The producer asked 
her to put on blackface so that ''it would get by the Southern 
censors in America'' .. . ''Lost Boundaries,'' the book about 
the New England doctor who ''passed,'' is finally before the 
cameras and will cost about $600,000 to produce .. . MGM's 
talking about putting Lena Horne in a new Esther Williams picture 
to bolster the waning bathing beauty .. . Jessie Grayson's set 
for a bit in Paramount's ''One Woman'' .. . Darryl F. Zanuck has 
a new racial theme script up his sleeve. It's called ''Pinky,'' is 
based on a story by Dudley Nichols and will be directed by John 
Ford—all top-rate Hollywood names... 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Sales of Frank Yerby's first three 
books have now topped the four-million mark. His newest, 
''Pride's Castle,'' is out this month . . . Cid Ricketts Sumner, 
whose novel ''Quality'' was bought by Darryl F. Zanuck for a picture 
with a Negro theme, has a new book, ''But The Morning Will Come,'' 
about a white girl who discovers that her child by the son of an 
old Southern family has Negro blood . . . Richard Wright's wife 
recently gave birth to a baby girl in Paris. That's the second 
daughter for Wright . . . Stetson Kennedy has a new book about the 
KKK coming out this month. It's called ''The Klan Unmasked''. . . 
''The Art Of Negro Africa'' with more than 100 illustrations is 
due from Columbia University Press this Spring . . . Alan Paton, 
whose ''Cry, The Beloved Country'' won the Ebony Award as the best 
novel promoting interracial relations, is working on another 
novel in South Africa although his first book has never been pub- 
lished in his home country . . . Fritz Henle has a book of Virgin 
Islands photos set for Spring publication... 
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RADIOGRAMS * Canada Lee is starred in a series of 13 four- 
minute shorts filmed for television at a cost of $35,000... 
When Fredi Washington appeared on the television version of The 
Goldberg Family as a maid, she got a phone call from a matron the 
next day offering her a job as a maid for $300 a month... 
Despite all the blasts, Amos 'N' Andy still rates as one of: the 
top radio programs with colored listeners... 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP *% Russia has been buying monkeys in Ethiopia 
for use in lab experiments, one rumor being that monks are tried 
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in atomic bomb defense . . . Ralph Bunche is favored for a top 
spot in President Truman's new plan to push a world ''fair deal.'' 
He'll probably get the assignment after the Palestine mess is 
cleaned up . . . Labor boss Alexander Bustamante is on his way 
down and Socialist Norman Manley on his way up in Jamaica. Experts 
say Busta will lose election next year .. . Haiti is still push- 
ing out politicians with light skin as part of the follow-up to 
the success of dark-skinned Dumarsais Estime as president. Until 
1889 no white person was eligible for naturalization as a Haitian 
citizen . . . A London paper discloses that during the war a Suez 
Canal troop transit base had a station platform with ten lava- 
tories that marked the height of color and caste distinction. The 
signs.read: ''Officers, European,'' ''Officers, Asiatic,'' ''Of- 
ficers, Colored.'' There were three similar breakdowns for ''War- 
rant Officers'' and ''Other Ranks'' plus one toilet for British 
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LONGHAIR DEPT. *% Finally set for a U.S. production is the 
William Grant Still opera about Haiti, ''The Troubled Island.'' 
The New York City Opera Company has announced it for their Spring 
repertoire . . . Noted German composer Hans Eisler predicts that 
the world's greatest composer one day will be a Negro . . . Kath- 
erine Dunham was a big hit with the rich folks when she cavorted 
at the French Riviera . . . Hazel Scott will make a European tour 


this Fall... 


CRYSTAL BALL ~*% Key figures in the South will soon start an 
all-out public relations campaign to win over Northern opinion to 
opposition against the civil rights program. Campaign may cost 
in excess of $100,000 . . . End of 1949 will see big upturn in 
movie roles for Negroes with at least half a dozen pictures with 
racial themes . . . Illinois will be next state to get a fair 
employment practices law . .. Television desperate for better 
entertainment will turn more and more to outstanding Negro per- 
formers . . . The movie version of ''Anna Lucasta'' with Paulette 
Goddard in the lead role will be a flop because of a bad script 
with all sex played down . . . Negro unemployment due for a big 
increase after the summer months . . . Joe Louis won't hang up 
his gloves for another five years. He'll continue in exhibitions 

. Conflict between Negro Politicians and colord liberals will 
break out into the open with politicos fighting for more spoils 
and liberals battling for more ideals in Truman program... 
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How caste system raises race bars 
south of the U. S. border 


COLOR 


LINE 
IN 


LATIN AMERICA 


By George S. Schuyler 


S THERE a color line in Latin 
America? Does Jim Crow exist 
on the southern continent? How 

much better off is the Negro in Latin 
America than in the United States? 
Can Negroes down there enjoy all 
public facilities available to others? 
What are the South American Ne- 
gro’s chances in politics, the armed 
services and the diplomatic service? 
Is it advisable for United States Ne- 
groes to emigrate to the southern con- 
tinent ? 

These are questions to which mil- 
lions of U. S. Negroes want answers. 
To get those answers, the writer re- 
cently traveled 25,000 miles visiting 
Cuba, Venezuela, Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is a Pitts- 
burgh Courier columnist, author of a novel 
Black No More. 
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Uruguay and Brazil where colored 
and white citizens, public officials and 
high officers in the defense forces and 
organized labor were interviewed. In 
addition the writer walked miles 
through the streets of a dozen cities, 
rode street cars, buses and taxis, vis- 
ited taverns, hotels and theaters, and 
otherwise sought to observe life as 
closely as possible. 

Officially there is no color line. 
There are no Jim Crow laws on the 
books. People of all colors serve side 
by side in the armed forces, on the 
police forces and to a far lesser ex- 
tent in government offices. Although 
on occasion there have been some dif- 
ficulties about hotel accommodations 
in the swankier hostelries in Havana, 
Caracas and Rio de Janeiro, these 
rare instances have aroused such 4 
storm of criticism that colored tour- 
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ists are now accepted everywhere, if 
they have taken the precaution to 
have reservations confirmed before ar- 
rival. 

While colored people are rarely 
seen in the more expensive hotels, 
cafes and dance halls, this is due more 
to poverty than proscription. Never- 
theless there are first-class bars and 
cafes in Cuba and Brazil, especially 
Rio de Janeiro, where black patron- 
age is not solicited or welcomed. 

Residential segregation is virtually 
non-existent. There are quarters in 
all cities in which a large proportion 
of the colored people will be found, 
but white people are mixed in with 
them. Few Negroes are living in the 
better residential districts but chiefly 
because they are usually very poor 
while rentals are as high as in the 
US.A. for comparable housing. Even 
with money, however, Negroes find 
difficulty in securing the better houses 
in some places. 

There is no color line whatever in 
transportation, either by ship, train, 
airplane or bus anywhere in Latin 
America. 

Nevertheless there is definitely a 
color line in Latin America. In fact 
there are several color lines. While 
the ridiculous U.S. one-drop theory of 
anthropology has no validity in those 
regions, gradations of color are im- 
portant socially and economically. 
The “pure’’ whites regard themselves 
and are regarded by everybody else 
as superior. Below them come the 
quadroons (who would be offended 
if called Negroes—which literally 
means black), then the mulattoes 
(who also find the designation Ne- 
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gro offensive), the dark mulattoes, 
and lastly the Negroes or blacks. One 
dark woman from Philadelphia 
whom I met in Belem, Brazil, de- 
clared with some bitterness that she 
had never been so conscious of her 
color as she had been since coming to 
Brazil! 

While everywhere Negroes are em- 
ployed in all sorts of labor from lay- 
ing brick to running electric engines, 
even barely discernible Negroes are 
rarely if ever seen working in banks, 
stores, telephone and telegraph off- 
ces, commercial concerns and other 
enterprises hiring white collar work- 
ers. These jobs are apparently for 
whites only or, where whites are | 
scarce, as in Sao Salvador de Bahia, 
for quadroons and light mulattoes. 
Here and there one encounters a dark 
clerk in a hotel (usually on nights) 
as in Havana, Caracas and Sao Sal- 
vador, but as a general thing the 
waiters and even the bellhops are not 
noticeably colored. I stopped at more 
than a score of airports from Havana 
to Buenos Aires and did not see as 
many as a half dozen discernible Ne- 
groes doing anything other than what 
they do at the airports in the United 
States. 

Racial intermarriage is not illegal 
but it is doubtful if there are many 
more mixed couples in the southern 
continent than in the northern one. 
While I saw more public manifesta- 
tions of sincere and unaffected inter- 
racial camaraderie in a day down 
there than could be observed in a 
month in the most liberal sections of 
the United States, I saw or heard of 
few mixed couples. A white man 
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with a dark woman companion is al- 
most as rare as a dark man with a 
white woman. 

The explanation for this phenom- 
enon does not lie, as some U.S. Ne- 
groes are wont to imagine, in the in- 
fluence of white Americans. Actually 
the color caste system in Latin Amer- 
ica long antedates that in its big 
northern neighbor, as a perusal of an- 
cient laws and regulations relating to 
Negroes and Indians will attest. The 
Creole or American-born Spaniard or 
Portuguese maintained a rather rigid 
color line a century before slavery be- 
came legal in the United States. At 
times the restrictions he placed upon 
the Negroes and Indians were so 
onerous, cruel and unjust that the 
kings of Portugal and Spain had to 
intervene. While the whites freely 
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and sometimes intermarried with at- 
tractive black women or the daugh- 
ters of former Indian princes, they 
were and still are proud of their Latin 
heritage and the whiteness which is 
its badge. 

Coupled with that chromatic snob- 
bery is the strong family tradition of 
the Latin people which is reflected in 
nepotism in business, government and 
the armed services. They look out 
for their families and their kind, and 
black and colored people have a 
tough time breaking through the so- 
cio-economic barrier. With the ex- 
ception of Cuba, Venezuela and 
Brazil, there are very few Negroes or 
dark mulattoes in the officer corps, 
albeit most of the officers reveal dis- 
tant traces of the tar brush to the 
knowing eye.. There are virtually no 
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officers of color in any of the navies 
or in the various air corps. While it 
is impossible to get exact figures, 
questioning and observation indicate 
that there are probably no more ob. 
viously colored officers in the com. 
bined Latin American armies than 
there are presently in the U.S. Army. 
However, the Latin American colored 
officers command troops of all colors 
whereas U.S. colored officers do not, 
It should be mentioned that politics 
plays a big part in Latin armies, 

How do the Latin American col- 
ored folk rate politically ? Well, there 
have been colored presidents in Cuba, 
Venezuela, Panama and Brazil, and 
many more with remote African an- 
cestry. Tomas Gabriel Duque, owner 
of Panama City’s English-Spanish 
daily Star and Herald and one of the 
richest men in the little country, isa 
brown man who has been Vice-Preii- 
dent, as well as holding the Min- 
istries of Public Works and Finance, 
and once acted as President for a 
month. The outstanding criminal 
lawyer of Panama is Felipe J. Esco- 
bar, a handsome dark man who once 
served briefly as Acting Attorney 
General. While so acting he handed 
down the opinion against the decree 
of former President Arnulfo Arias 
denationalizing Negro residents of 
British West Indian descent. There 
are, of course, some Negroes in the 
Panamanian legislature. 

In Cuba the Governor of Oriente 
Province is a Negro, and there are six 
Negro Representatives and two Sen- 
ators in the Cuban Congress. Until 
recently the national police force was 
commanded by a Negro, General 
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Enrique Nardo, while the second in 
command of the Cuban Army is Gen- 
eral Gregory Querejeta, head of the 
Sixth Regiment. 
It is said in Venezuela that there 
has never been a President of the 
country who did not possess Negro 
ancestry in greater or lesser degree, 
and this includes the current chief ex- 
ecutive, Gallegos. The President of 
the Senate, Valmore Rodriguez, is 
definitely colored, and the Minister of 
_ Education, Luis Beltran Prieto, is a 
Negro. Colored men and women 
abound among government clerks, of- 
ficials and messengers, and several 
Negroes were observed seated in the 
Senate and House. 

The first governor of the new Co- 
lombian state of Choco, which pro- 
duces most of the $15,000,000 worth 
of gold mined annually in the coun- 
try, is Arrigga Andrade Addan, for- 
merly Minister of Labor who has also 
served in both branches of Congress 
and was once Dean of the Law School 
of the National University. Choco is 
in the northwest section of Colombia 
and is largely inhabited by Negroes. 

Another Negro distinguished in 
politics is Senator Diego Luis Cor- 
dova, brilliant lawyer and champion 
of his people. He fathered the con- 
stitutional amendment which estab- 
lished the State of Choco, has sat in 
local and national legislatures, and is 
famed for his 1934 oration ‘In De- 
fense of the Negro Race.” A leader 
of Socialist doctrine, he is a member 
of the left-wing Liberal Party and au- 
thor of several legal essays. 

Then there is that distinguished 
statesman of Cartagena, Francisco de 
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Paula Vargas, who has been judge 
and public attorney of his home city, 
a national representative for several 
terms, former Speaker of the House 
and leading Liberal Party strategist. 

The hero of the workers of Bogota 
is a mulatto lawyer, Sr. Efraim Cana- 
vera Romero, former member of the 
city council who is responsible for 
many social and sanitary improve- 
ments benefitting the poor. 

Altogether there are fifteen Ne- 
groes in the Colombian House of 
Representatives and twelve in the 
Senate. 

While there is only a small Negro 
population in Peru (29,000), one 
representative of the sugar workers 
recently served a term in the lower 
house of the legislature. He is Au- 
gustine Vallejos. Another Negro, 
Samuel Vasquez is a member of the 
executive committee of the liberal 
Aprista Party (Partido Del Pueblo), 
a member of the Lima city council 
and head of the chauffeurs union. 

There is only a handful of Negroes 
in Chile and Argentina, and while 
they played a part of the latter’s war 
of liberation and some of the early 
politicians were Negroes, there are 
none today. The 50,000 Negroes in 
Uruguay, mostly in Montevideo, also 
amount to nothing politically. One 
Negro has graduated from the law 
school and another from the medical 
school, although education in this 
quasi-Socialist country is free. How- 
ever, the young Negro painter, Ra- 
mon Pereyra, has won wide critical 
acclaim; Elemo Cabral is an essayist 
and historian; Saurez Penemautor has 
written a monograph on the Uru- 
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guayan Negro, Virginia Brindis de 
Salas has authored a book of poems 
and Cardoso Ferreira has contributed 
to anthologies of verse. Best known 
Negro Uryguayan poet is Pilar E. 
Barrios, whose volume of poems, Piel 
Negra was published in 1947. 

One would expect to seg large 
numbers of men of color prominent 
in politics in Brazil, a country larger 
than the United States in which a 
quarter of the 50,000,000 population 
is Negro or colored, and a large pro- 
portion of the remainder of Negro 
ancestry. Actually, aside from school 
teachers, firemen, government clerks 
and minor officials, black people have 
no share in the government of Brazil. 
There is only one obvious Negro in 
Congress and there seem to be none 
serving as judge or district attorney. 

Some people of African ancestry 
have high positions but the last thing 
they want is to be called Negroes. 
One of these is the Mayor of Sao 
Paulo, another is Senator Melo Vi- 
anna, vice-president of the Brazilian 
Senate, and still another is Octavio 
Mangabeira, Governor of Bahia. 
There are others of light skin who 
call themselves white who are prom- 
inent in the professions in Salvador, 
Recife, Sao Paulo, Bella Horizonte 
and Belem but they would be aghast 
if called Negroes. 

There is no racial restriction on the 
suffrage but apparently nobody votes 
for obviously Negro candidates. 

There are many outstanding writ- 
ers, poets and actors among colored 
Brazilians, but there are less Negroes 
in the Brizilian theater than there are 
in the U.S. theater. So serious is the 
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discrimination against Negroes that 
they have found it necessary to organ. 
ize the Negro Experimental Theater, 
the Afro-Brazilian Orchestra and the 
Afro-Brazilian Cultural Center, 
neither of which can be said to be 
flourishing. Occasionally a Negro 
gets a part in the movies but it is al- 
ways a minor role. 

In the predominantly white states 
of Southern Brazil anti-Negro prej- 
udice is growing and color discrimi- 
nation is reported to be rife. Most 
of Brazil's Negroes live in the north. 
ern states of Bahia, Para, Minas Ga- 
raes and the Federal Department of 
Rio de Janeiro. To combat this 
growing race prejudice and color dis- 
crimination, Brazilian Negroes have 
formed counterparts of our NAACP 
such as the Union of Men of Color of 
Brazil and the Frente Negra Brasi- 
leira. The former was founded in 
1943 and publishes a weekly organ 
“Uniao” (Union) which stated in its 
July 8, 1948 issue that ‘Although it 
may seem absurd and incomprehen- 
sible, color prejudice has greatly in- 
creased in Brazil during the past thir- 
teen years.” The purposes of the 
Union of Men of Color of Brazil are 
stated as: 

“Our society aims to raise the eco- 
nomic and intellectual level of all 
persons of color throughout the na- 
tion in order to make it possible for 
them to enter into the social and ad- 
ministrative life of the country in 
every sector of its activity, without 
regard to race, so that persons of color 
will be accepted with the whites on 
conditions of equality.” 

There are more businesses owned 
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and operated by Negroes in St. Louis, 
Chicago or Atlanta than there are in 
all Latin America. This is astonish- 
ing to the observer considering that 
there are no restrictions because of 
color and that Negroes are more 
widely employed in industry (except 
in white collar and managerial jobs) 
than in the United States. Only in 
Panama is any appreciable Negro 
business found. Havana with its 
more than 300,000 Negroes does not 
have ten businesses owned by them, 
and Rio de Janeiro with an even 
greater number has less. The story 
is the same all over the southern con- 
tinent. 

Why is this? Because of the wide- 
spread illiteracy of the Negroes which 
runs to 75 per cent in Rio de Janeiro 
and because there is no middle class 
in South America, a tremendous gulf 
separating the upper and the lower 
class. The overwhelming majority of 
the Negroes are in the lower class, 
and what with ingrained color bias, 
nepotism, ignorance, malnutrition 
and disease, the cards are definitely 
stacked against them. A Negro with 
his own automobile is a great rarity. 

Can Negroes who emigrate to 
Latin America make a living? Yes, 
they can if they are professional men, 
skilled technicians or engineers. One 
Negro from Illinois has lived in Sao 
Salvador for nearly twenty years do- 
ing refrigeration engineering and act- 
ing as business representative. An- 
other is instructor for the Rio tele- 
phone company. Still another makes 
a good living as translator and in- 
structor in English to Brazilian off- 
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cials and the aristocracy. One colored 
man is meteorologist at the Montevi- 
deo airport and a black man in Bue- 
nos Aires is physical instructor at the 
famed Jockey Club. 

There are others but only a few. 
Those with needed skills can find 
employment but it is necessary to 
have a work permit and that is not 
easy to get. It is interesting to note 
in passing that none of the American 
Negroes this writer saw or heard 
about had relinquished his United 
States citizenship. Beautiful, colorful, 
neat and attractive as all of the Latin 
American cities are, and as courteous, 
affable and attractive as the people 
there may be, one cannot help but 
feel that the American Negroes there 
are wise not to sever their ties with 
their native land. They represent a 
culturally alien group and were they 
not all skilled in some line they would 
not be able to rise above the general- 
ity. This is important because wages 
are pitifully low, even in fairly pros- 
perous countries like Cuba, Panama, 
Venezuela and Uruguay, while prices 
are often higher than in the United 
States. 

For a journey away from Jim 
Crow, a trip to Latin America is a 
“‘must’’ if you have the money. The 
hotels and cafes are fine, the resorts 
are excellent, the service is courteous 
and efficient, and the cuisine is not 
inferior to that in this country. But 
for making a living and enjoying the 
good things that modern civilization 
affords, the Negro is better off in the 
U.S.A. 
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Songs of ‘Wings Over Jordan’ win a battle against Jim Crow 


LET MY PEOPLE SING 


By Jhan and June Robbins 


ARD TIMES had come to the 

little Baptist church in Shreve- 

port, La., and payment on a 
$1,200 mortgage, already postponed 
three times, was now unavoidably 
due. 

“I wonder,” a woman in the con- 
gregation asked, ‘‘could we ond for 
“Wings Over Jordan’ ?” 

They did, and the Negro spiritual 
choir answered the plea with a con- 
cert of its haunting folk music. The 
Shreveport benefit netted nearly 
$2,000. 

In the past 11 years, the “Wings 
-Over Jordan” group has sung in 47 
states, both north and south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. On their first 
country-wide tour, they were fre- 


Condensed from This Week 


quently greeted with signs like “For 
White Only.” Restaurants slammed 
doors in their faces, sleepy little ho- 
tels mysteriously had no room, empty 
auditoriums were “indefinitely 
booked up.” 

Originator and leader of the group, 
the Reverend Glenn T. Settle, refused 
to be perturbed by such incidents. 
“It’s what we've come for,” he said. 
Today, “Wings Over Jordan” singers 
go freely almost everywhere where 
they first felt the sting of discrimina- 
tion. Their success is the story of a 
musical miracle. 

Glenn Settle was a log-cabin Amet- 
ican, born 54 years ago near Reids- 
ville, N. C. His father and mother 
scratched tobacco for a living. When 
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he was four, Glenn, too, was sent 
into the stony fields with a hoe. De- 
spite the help of eight other children 
and a starving mule, his father was 
unable to save anything, and one 
summer a drought wiped them out. 

The family moved north, and 
Glenn went to work in a Cleveland 
steel mill. He studied metallurgy at 
night school and was made a depart- 
ment superintendent at $250 a 
month. By 1925, he was earning 
more in a week than his father had 
ina year. Then he threw up his job. 
He took a correspondence course in 
theology and, after a few months, be- 
came pastor of a little church in 
Painesville, Ohio. Salary—$30 a 
month. 

Three years later, the congrega- 
tion's standards had changed con- 
siderably. The dilapidated church had 
anew roof, a spanking coat of white 
paint, and three times as many regu- 
lac churchgoers as before. Then he 
moved on, eventually to the large city 
pasish of Gethsemane Church in 
Cleveland. 

Settle sized up its single asset right 
away—a choir that boasted a number 
of true, if unschooled, voices. The 
pastor started studying music. When 
the little choir went on the air via a 
local program, it was on its way. 
Later they sang regularly over a CBS 
coast-to-coast hookup, and charitable 
Organizations soon discovered the 
group's power as a drawing card. 

Critics have favorably compared 
the singing style of the “Wings Over 
Jordan” chorus with that of such pro- 
fessionals as Marian Anderson and 
Paul Robeson, calling it “‘sponta- 
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neous, highly emotional, expressive.” 

“Many who have carried prejudices 
against my people all their lives,” 
marvels soprano-soloist Esther Over- 
street, ‘‘somehow get a sudden change 
of heart just from hearing us sing.” 

In Southern Missouri, for instance, 
the choir once obtained booking in a 
town where the Ku Klux Klan had 
run wild several years before and 
succeeded in driving every Negro out 
of the city limits. 

At first, the all-white audience was 
chary of applause, but soon every- 
one in the hall was singing or hum- 
ming in accompaniment. When the 
concert was over, the townspeople 
opened a restaurant and feted the 
singers royally. 

That year, the first Negro families 
moved back into town. 

In a small Texas community, a 
102-year-old cousin of Jefferson 
Davis broke the ice by leaping from 
her chair during a rendition of 
Where Shall I Be When the First 
Trumpet Sounds? and _ shouting, 
“Hallelujah!” 

Wherever they go, Settle is con- 
stantly searching for talent or ma- 
terial, sometimes driving 100 miles 
out of his way to hear an ancient 
spiritual or a mew voice. Many of 
his song discoveries have gone into 
the Library of Congress collection 
of folk-music recordings. 

His present singers have been 
found in much the same way. In 
contrast to most professional Negro 
choirs which tend to stem from the 
East, “Wings Over Jordan” is repre- 
sentative of the entire country. Ten 
of the group are from the South, five 
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from the Middle West, two from 
California and only one from the 
Northeast. 

The singers don’t discourage eas- 
ily. Once one of them overheard a 
wealthy Birmingham, Ala., business- 
man say as he entered their concert 
hall, “I don’t know why I'm here. I 
hate ‘spirituals, and I certainly don’t 
like niggers!’ 

Choir members were shocked. But 
instead of tossing the man out, they 
put him in a front-row seat and sang 
straight at him throughout the eve- 


disease. 


Tough left his widow practically penniless. 
big money as one of the top drummers in the country, he never 
got around to saving it—like so many show people. 
friends are taking up a collection to help Mrs. Tough. 


Tough Life for the Toughs 


THERE'S A heart-rending story behind the death of Davie 
Tough, the fabulous drummer who died a short time ago. It's : 
story of inter-racial marriage and the heartaches it caused both 
principals, as well as their families. 

Both Davie, white, and his wife, Marjorie, a Negro, were dis 
owned by their families when they were wed about ten years ago. 
Her family objected to the marriage as strenuously as did his. 

Tough died in the East and his wife arranged for funeral services 
in New York.* Members of his family came to New York to 
bring the body back to Chicago for burial—but refused to attend 
the services arranged by the widow. 

And Marjorie knew better than to attempt to attend the rites 
arranged by his family here. 
cemetery her husband is buried. 

In letters to friends, the widow is consoling herself “because 
I haven't got much longer to live, anyway.” 


ning—as hard as a redeemer praying 
for a lost soul. “We were going to 
make that man see the light,” one 
singer said, “if we had to deafen him 
to do it.” 

They didn’t realize how well they 
had succeeded until a week late 
someone sent them a newspaper clip. 
ping. The bigoted Birmingham busi- 
nessman had just made a big finan. 
cial grant to three Negro universities 
—to be used, he stipulated, for musi- 


cal scholarships. 


Copyright, This Week 
(November 14, 1948) 


She doesn’t even know in what 


She has an incurable 


While he earned 


Meanwhile, 


Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
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Denver Negroes fin d less race prejudice 5,000 feet above 


sea level but it has nothing to do with the altitude 


By Mark Harris 
JUSTICE, when expelled 

O from other habitations make 
this thy dwelling place! "Tis 


a privilege to live in Colorado!” 
This brave apostrophe, emblazoned 


in gold, is stretched across the Post 
plant on Denver’s Champa Street. 
Thousands read it as they pass that 
spot each day, and thousands agree 
that to live in Colorado—and in the 
state’s capital city, Denver—is indeed 
a privilege. 

But, as so often happens, some of 
the people who sponsor the slogan 
and many of the people who read it 
think only in terms of white people. 

Denver's 15,000 Negroes, four per 
cent of the population, often look at 
their city in a different way. 
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With white folks, Negroes like the 
city’s clean, rare atmosphere (eleva- 
tion: 5,000 feet). They like this city 
of cool summers and moderate win- 
ters; this city that nestles -at the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. 

In many ways it’s a good city. If 
it weren't itt Negroes might be 
threading their way back to Okla- 
homa, Texas and Kansas, whence they 
came. Certainly it’s a better city than 
most. It beats the eastern metropolises 
all to bits, it’s freer than the small- 
town midwest; it stands head and 
shoulders above the cities that lie 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. It 
is a purely western American city, and 
despite the fact that large numbers of 
its citizens are Texas-born and Texas- 
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bred, it has no southern outlook in 
the sense that St. Louis and Washing- 
ton, D. C., are “Southern and proud 
of it.” 

At first glance it’s the top city in 
the nation insofar as Negroes are con- 
cerned. Thus one New York news- 
paperman, employed by the Negro 
press, was able to write, after less 
than a week in Denver, that he loved 
the place, that discrimination was 
dead, that hotels and restaurants were 
wide-open for Negroes, that Denver 
had solved the race problem. 

Hallelujah! But it isn’t so. 

One must live in Denver awhile 
and feel its pulse at regular intervals 
before he can begin to understand 
its somewhat complex racial set-up. 

The city is dynamic. It has been in 
a state of turmoil since it was found- 
ed less than a century ago. It has 
been growing so fast that it hasn't 
had time to take stock of itself. 

For this reason its politicians are 
men of the people because there aren’t 
enough old, established families to 
supply it with rulers; financial ty- 
coons are few, and therefore do not 
exert the disproportionate influence 
they have elsewhere; there are few 
doughty traditions to preserve, for the 
only tradition is freedom—freedom 
from tyranny, whether foreign-made 
or made in New York, Chicago or 
other “‘eastern’’ cities. 

Youth, always on the side of prog- 
ress, makes Denver a good city for 
Negroes. But as one digs beneath 
the surface he is likely to discover 
some suspicious skeletons. 

The most gruesome of these is em- 
ployment. Wages are low because of 
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the lack of industry and the conse. 
quent lack of any strong union move. 
ment. It's a city of small shopkeep. 
ers and other meet-the-public trades, 
and most employers won't hire Ne. 
groes in meet-the-public capacities, 
The pattern persists despite evidence 
that Negroes can get along with the 
public as well as anyone. For exam. 
ple, for many years the Tramway 
Company, which operates all buses 
and trolley cars, refused to hire Ne- 
groes. But recently, after much 
pressure, they put Negroes behind the 
wheels on a number of bus lines, and 
the move was applauded by scores of 
people in the letters-to-the-editor col- 
umns of the local dailies—the Post 
and the Rocky Mountain News. The 
Negro drivers are doing their jobs as 
well as the white men and there have 
been no kicks from the public. 

There may soon be a break in the 
employment set-up. A strong fair- 
employment practices bill will be in- 
troduced into the State General As- 
sembly in 1949. It is facing a strong 
fight from rural representatives and 
some Republicans, but it stands a good 
chance of passage because among its 
backers are a host of young, aggres- 
sive, liberal Democrats. 

Denver’ s political liberalism is 
spearheaded by Congressman John E. 
Carroll, Democratic Congressman. 
Carroll, an ex-cop, has been fighting 
courageously in Washington for 
FEPC, anti-poll tax and anti-lynch 
measures. And Denver keeps send: 
ing him back to the nation’s capital. 

Within the state, of the 15 Den- 
verites in the General Assembly (all 
Democrats) three are Jewish and one 
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isa Negro. The Negro, Ozzie Aber- 
nathy, is serving his third term. An- 
other Negro, Earl Mann, three times 
GOP State Senator, was defeated last 
November in his bid for a fourth 
term. 

But even a fair-employment bill 
won't end the money worries of Den- 
ver's Negroes. Most are faced with 
the problem of high prices—with 
prices just a little higher from May 
to September when tourists come into 
the city for their annual scalping. 


The third big headache is hous-_ 


ing. The Denver Unity Council dis- 
closed recently that 44.8 percent of 
Negro-occupied dwellings are sub- 
standard; 26.7 percent of whites live 
in substandard homes. These figures 
are high, of course. Yet the Negro 


neighborhoods of Denver are, by and 


large, the most attractive of any Ne- 
gro communities between New York 
City and the Rocky Mountains. One 
third of the city’s Negroes own their 
own homes, and almost all lawns are 
grassy-green and well clipped. Be- 
cause Negroes are strongly represent- 
ed in politics their streets are as vig- 
orously swept as those in other sec- 
tions of town. 

Small business prospers. Among 
these is the Rossonian Club, Negro- 
owned and operated, which features 
Negro entertainers and is one of Den- 
vet's most popular night-spots. 

It is significant to note, though, 
that there are only. two Negro doc- 
tors, three dentists, a few lawyers, 12 
school-teachers (in unsegregated 
schools) and one college professor 
among Negro professionals. 

Even Denver's newspapers more or 
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less keep pace with the times. They 
don’t identify Negroes in crime sto- 
ries, and they treat stories of south- 
ern anti-Negro excesses with an 
amazed it-can’t-happen-here attitude. 
But they don’t employ Negroes ex- 
cept in menial capacities. 

The Negro’s comparative comfort 
in Denver is due in part to the sad 
fact that prejudice in Denver is di- 
rected at two other minority groups— 
Spanish-Americans and Japanese- 
Americans. 

“Spanish” housing is 88 per cent 
substandard, employment opportuni- 
ties are as limited as those of Ne- 
groes. The “Japanese’—widely 
thought to be “enemy spies’’—are the 
victims of every sort of discrimina- 
tion. Their living standards are low, 
but substantiating figures are difficult 
to obtain for the simple reason that 
as a group, the “Japanese” are disor- 
ganized and live in what might al- 
most be called a state of concealment. 
But in their press and elsewhere they 
fight on, often hand-in-hand with 
Negro groups. 

The status of the Spanish- and 
Japanese-American disturbs many 
thinking Negroes, for they know that 
in an atmosphere of prejudice Ne- 
groes are, at best, insecure even 
though the prejudice is not primarily 
an anti-color sentiment. 

These are the things one learns 
after he spends some time digging 
below the surface. 

The scene that greets the eye is 
more pleasant. 

Negro headline-makers are numer- 
ous. Individual achievement gains 
recognition in many fields, and the 
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crash of the latest Jim Crow barrier 
is frequently heard. 

A typical example of the latter was 
the recent Urban League cocktail 
party at the Albany Hotel, one of 
Denver's swankiest. The party, at- 
tended by several hundred Negroes 
and about thirty whites, went off with 
precision, witnout incident, and even 
without the tension so often present 
at such times. It is also interesting to 
note that Paul Robeson, not only a 
Negro but a “dangerous radical” as 
well, is a welcome guest at the city’s 
finest hotel, the Brown Palace. Les- 
ser-known Negroes seldom have hotel 
trouble in Denver. 

On the musical front violinist Jack 
Bradley has crashed the color line. 
He is a full-time member of the Den- 


ver Symphony Orchestra. 

Denver University, the state’s larg- 
est, maintains absolutely no racial 
quotas. Negroes on its campus take 


a full part in all activities. Sopho- 
more Jimmy Jordan, an up-and-com- 
ing speedster, was the lone Negro on 
the football team. After a slow start 
in 1948 he established himself as a 
backfield mainstay. His football fu- 
ture is bright. Two first-string base- 
ball players were on the Pioneer nine 
during 1948. They were first-base- 
man George Lowe and shortstop La- 
cey Curry. 

There was little controversy when 
it came to choosing the city’s out- 
standing high-school athlete in 1948. 
Far and away the best performer was 
a Negro youngster, Maceo Brodnax, 


three-letter man at Manual Training 
High. 

Civil rights, a big national issue in 
1948, is no“ issue in Colorado. A 
strong law has been on the books for 
decades. 

The existence of such a law dogs 
not, of course, guarantee full democ. 
racy. If it is not an actuality in 
Denver (and it is not) it stands a 
good chance of becoming so. The 
city is full of youth and imagination, 
open-eyed and forward-looking, as 
modern as television. 

Of course there are stumbling 
blocks. But the city goes forward 
two steps before retreating one; for- 
ward in the long run despite bung. 
ling, petty bickering, small-time poli- 
tics and the obstructionism of some 
of its 17th-Century citizens. Perhaps 
this uncertain, yet apparent forward 
motion is best illustrated by a story 
going the rounds in Denver. Official 
credit for it must go to former Re- 
publican State Senator Art Brooks, 
who bolted the GOP and allied him- 
self with the liberal bloc of the Dem- 
ocratic Party last October. 

It seems that a lifelong Republican 
went.to the polls last November pre- 
pared to vote his usual straight-GOP 
ticket. “But,” as he later put it, “l 
got down as far as Earl Mann and 
decided I wouldn’t vote for a nigger 
even if he was a Republican. So] 
just went back and voted for the first 
Democrat on the list.” In Colorado 
candidates are placed on the ballot 
alphabetically. The first Democrat 
was Ozzie Abernathy—a Negro. 
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Mythical land of Zanzibar may be key to opening up of continent 


GATEWAY 


By Isle Bunbury Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


NE OF the sweeter fruits 

brought forth by the post-war 

world is the African ground- 
nut. The British are turning their 
(Sherman) tanks into tractors, and 
the result will be margarine, via 
groundnut. 

The groundnut, moreover, is be- 
coming the symbol of twentieth-cen- 
tury Commonwealth development: 
things begin to move, slowly, but 
with a will. And that goes also for 
Zanzibar. 

Now Zanzibar, when you hear it 
spoken, is merely a tingling name 
_ with a beautiful lilt. And when you 
look it up on the map it will prob- 
ably take you some time to find it. 
But there it lies, a small island off the 
coast of East Africa, not very far 
from the groundnut-land, Tangan- 
yika. 

Close by lies another isle, still 
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smaller—Pemba. They both look 
very insignificant down there on the 
fringe of the Indian ocean. But 
when the world was still young and 
when civilization flowered on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Zanzi- 
bar was the meeting place for three 
continents. 

They came from Assyria and Baby- 
lon, from Phoenicia and Egypt, and 
from Greece. They came from In- 
dia and from China. These foreign 
merchants foregathered on Zanzi- 
bar, springboard for the African con- 
tinent, the land of the Negroes, 
where oriental wares could be traded 
for ivory and gold and tortoise shell. 

But the foreigners were not con- 
tent with carrying off the African’s 
riches; they carried off the African 
himself. 

On Zanzibar there was a slave matr- 
ket, and the coasts of East Africa 
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spilled their Negro people into it, 
to be taken to faraway places. 

From the seventh century of the 
Christian era on, the real conquerors 
of Zanzibar and the east coasts sailed 
down from the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian gulf. Arabs and Persians, in 
their dhows, came on the wings of 
the northeast monsoons; and to this 
day they come, not as conquerors and 
plunderers, but as humble tradesmen, 
bringing their wares: Persian carpets, 
dates, and fish. 

When they first appeared in East 
Africa they came in large numbers 
and took with them even larger num- 
ber of slaves. Hundreds of Africans 
swelled the Arab and Persian armies 
and worked in industries from the 
Euphrates to the Nile. 

On the other hand, many Arabs 
and Persians settled on Zanzibar and 
on the East African coast, specially 
the Omani Arabs, from the southern 
part of the Arabian peninsula. They 
gave Zanzibar their sultans, who 
ruled over the combined empire of 
Oman and Zanzibar, and when the 
sultan’s power was at its height, it 
was said that “when you play the 
flute at Zanzibar, all Africa, as far as 
the Lakes, dances.” After the Arabs 
came the Portuguese and the Atrabs 
again, and so it went on till the 
British came and the Germans, to the 
days of Tippu Tib, and finally the 
closing of the great slave market in 
Zanzibar Town and the abolition of 
the slave trade in the last years of 
the nineteenth century, as the result 
of a treaty between Great Britain and 
the reigning sultan. 

So many places and palaces remain 
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on Zanzibar and Pemba, relics from 


the invasions which throughout th J 
centuries have passed in wave after § > 
wave over the islands. Ruined castles § 
dot the coasts, for each sultan built § N 
his own palace. 
Persian doors grace narrow houses  * 
in dark, winding streets. Tiled tombs § 
bear Chinese inscriptions. Old Arab bi 
lamps and beautifully carved chests, y 
wrought copper jewelry from the an. 
cient days can be discovered in the ; 
dark, musty shops under piles of B ,. 
mats and rugs, hidden away in webby Fy, 


corners. 

There is no racial conflict. “Zan- 
zibaris,”’ as they call themselves, boast 
of the peace that reigns over their 
community in a world of strife. As 
of old, Zanzibar’s real riches spread 
over the island in green glades of 
pink-tipped clove trees. The clove 
plantations yield 90 per cent of the 
world’s market. 

Yearly at the ‘‘flushing”’ season, 
when the clove buds have turned to 
a brilliant pink, boatloads of Bantu 
Negroes come across from the main- 
land to help with the picking, and 
the old town and the ancient fish mar- 
ket are as crowded as in the days of 
the slavers. 

It is a carefree and happy crowd, 
chattering away in many tongues, 
Swahili, and Arabic and Gujerati. 
When the clove season is over and 
the visitors have returned, quit 
settles once again over the islands. 
Fishing boats move over the waters 
at eventide, and the call of the muez- 
zin comes from the minarets. 

And now Zanzibar is waking up 
and getting ready to do its share, 
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while the huge continent behind it 
begins to hum with activity. Planes 
roar in from Dar Es Salaam and from 
Nairobi, 30 or more a. week, motor- 
cars wind their busy way across the 
island, and Zanzibar is preparing for 
another invasion. 

Seven miles out of town, on a 
bluff overlooking the sea, stands the 
old palace of Chukwani, long for- 
saken by the sultan, its builder. From 
its ruins will soon arise a new mod- 
em structure, Zanzibar’s first luxury 
hotel. 

Facing the mainland, with wide, 
lovely beaches sweeping round the 
foot of the bluff, it hopes to attract 


Life After 100 


the traveler to this trading center of 
the ancient world—not only the 
weary groundnut pioneer, but the 
seeker and student from all over the 
world. It does not offer gold and 
ivory, but will satisfy men’s. age-old 
love of adventure and men’s everlast- 
ing thirst for knowledge. For Zanzi- 
bar is still the gateway into Africa, 
the “‘dark’’ continent, which is not 
merely a huge strategical base, a vast 
food-producing reservoir, but a liv- 
ing land with millions of living peo- 
ple who are on the threshold of a 
new and momentous future. 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
(August 28, 1948) 


ACCORDING to the North Carolina State Board of Health the 
Negro race has nine times more chance of living to the ripe old age 


of 100 than whites. 


Records for 1947 show that 56 persons over the age of 100 years 
of age died during the year. And of these 41 were Negroes, and 15 


were white. 


The oldest person listed was. 117 years old. She was Fannie 
McClain, Catawba county, born March 1829. The next oldest listed 
was Sennie Hawkins of Beaufort County, and listed as-115 years old 


at death. 


The old adage that people come home to die was well substantiat- 
ed. Of the fifty-six deaths of both races, only one died away from 


his normal residence. 


Twenty-three of the centenarians’ deaths were attributed to heart 
disease, eight from old age, three to cancer, and three from falis. 
All had been married, with the exception of three Negro women, 


and one white woman. 


None had been divorced. 


V. M. Williams 
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to big cities for jobs and a better life 


IGRATION of Negroes from 
the cotton fields of Mississip- 
pi’s delta country is changing 

the scene in the Deep South. Over 
the last ten years more than half its 
plantation laborers have moved from 
the little cabins which dot these rich 
bottom lands. In search of a better 
life—and urban conveniences—they 
have headed for cities such as Chicago 
and Detroit. 

As the exodus continues at the rate 
of about 10,000 a year, cotton is be- 
ing picked by Mexicans in sombreros, 
helped by their woman, in blue jeans 
and bandannas. But a more signifi- 
cant sign of evolution is the mechani- 
cal cotton picker. The big red ma- 
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Displaced by cotton-picking machines, Dixie Negroes are lured 


Farewell The 
Land Cotton 


chines, moving slowly across the 
fields like elephants, suck the fleecy 
locks through their metallic snouts 
faster than any hand ever picked 
them. Indeed, they are evidence that 
King Cotton has begun in earnest to 
mechanize his army, and a sign, too, 
that five to ten years hence 90 per cent 
of the crop will be planted, cultivated 
and gathered by machinery. 

Though mechanization is proceed- 
ing simultaneously with migration, it 
is not the cause of it. Cotton must 
be produced at less cost if it is to com- 
pete profitably with the synthetic 
fibers. Engineers see in mechaniza- 
tion the way to achieve that. 

The plantation hands are not leav- 


By Frank Henry 


Condensed from Baltimore Sun 
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ing their cabins because they fear dis- 
placement by machines. They began 
leaving during and after the first 
World War, when friends who had 
gotten jobs in the cities told them of 
the easier life there—and of the bet- 
ter chance to educate their children. 
They told, too, of the different atti- 
tude of the whites in the North to- 
ward their race. 

Migration was heavy in the boom- 
ing '20’s, slowed to a trickle in the 
lean '30’s. It began again just be- 
fore the second World War and has 
since proceeded faster. Mechaniza- 
tion and migration together may end 
the present plantation system, which 
sprang up just after the Civil War 
when liberated slaves stayed on with 
their former masters because they had 
nowhere else to go. The landowners 


had no money to pay wages so the 
Negroes worked on shares. 
It was the beginning of a system 


with many abuses. Landlords often 
cheated the sharecroppers of their 
profits, but the system offered a 
golden opportunity to the shrewd, 
energetic ones. A considerable num- 
ber of Negroes—former sharecrop- 
pers and cotton pickers—now own 
great tracts of rich land. It is esti- 
mated that 22 per cent of the delta 
cotton land is Negro owned. 

In view of this, some say that the 
migrants are leaving behind them 
their greatest chance for advance- 
ment. Whether that is true or not, 
the movement continues here and 
elsewhere in the rural South, which 
has lost twelve per cent of its Negro 
population since 1940. 

The delta is in the heart of the 
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country’s greatest cotton-producing 
area, one which will produce this year 
about 5,000,000 bales—one-third of 
the country’s estimated crop. The 
area has about two and a half Negroes 
to each white resident. 

Negro leaders insist that no frivo- 
lous chase after big-city bright lights 
is taking so many of their race from 
the land. They say it is the aware- 
ness of many Negro parents of the 
power of education in the world and 
the desire to secure for their children 
as much of it as they can. 

“In the delta counties,” said J. A. 
McDaniel, executive secretary of the 
Memphis Urban League, an organiza- 
tion formed to orientate rural Ne- 
groes to city life, “the Negro child 
has little chance for schooling. It is 
the fault of the cotton economy which 
dominates the lives of all in these 
counties. The average Negro child 
there gets about 60 days of schooling, 
in special classes held in summer. He 
must be ready to pick cotton in the 
early fall, so the special classes close 
sometimes in August. 

“He picks cotton until perhaps the 
first of the year, when the weather 
permits. Then he goes back to school 
until cotton-planting time in April. 
In late May the Negro child of work- 
ing age goes to the field again for 
‘chopping’—that is, weeding and 
thinning the young plants. So, you 
see, serious-minded Negro parents are 
justified in finding another way to 
make a living if it will enable them 
to give their children more school- 
ing.” 

Most sharecroppers in ‘the delta 
region are Negro. Usually the land- 


lord shoulders all the expense of rais- 
ing the cotton but the tenant must get 
it picked. And if his wife and chil- 
dren work also for the landlord in 
the process of cultivation, the family 
budget is helped. 

Waiting for the train at the small 
gray stations on the line between 
Greenville and Memphis, departing 
young Negro families in search of a 
new life are a recurring picture. 
Dressed in their Sunday best, lugging 
shabby baggage tied with rope and 
twine, they board the train for Mem- 
phis. Memphis is the most popular 


goal because it: is on the way north, 
and there too is Beale avenue amd its 
environs—Harlem of the mid-South. 

The Negro migrant fresh from the 
plantation is likely to face a crisis in 
Memphis. 


Beale avenue is worldly- 
wise. ‘‘Hard money right now” is 
the thing that counts. The night life 
is one of jammed beer parlors, blar- 
ing juke boxes, busy hamburger 
stands and crowded streets. No fa- 
miliar voice greets the newcomer— 
it’s all a far cry from a lonely shack 
on a cotton farm, friendly pigs grunt- 
ing under the house, and only the 
night insects heard in the deep coun- 
try quiet after dark. 

Yet McDaniel believes that few of 
the 20,000 Negroes estimated to have 
come to or passed through Memphis 
in the last two years or so have be- 
come disheartened and turned back. 
The vast majority, he says, eventually 
have reached their destinations, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York, Philadel- 
phia or elsewhere. 

For some 30 years now, Negroes of 
these once remote delta counties have 
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. maintained lively communication 


with relatives and friends in the big 
Northern centers of Negro popula 
tion, such as Harlem in New York. 
And out of it has come a vicarious 
familiarity with life there. 

Some weeks ago I was sitting ona 
bench under a willow tree in the all- 
Negro town of Mound Bayou, Miss, 
when a well-dressed young Negro 
woman carrying a small leather hand. 
bag stepped off the bus. A Negro 
man who sat next to me pointed to 
her: 

“She teaches public school in New 
York,” he said. “She's come down 
because her ma is sick and she’s going 
to stay a week or maybe longer and 
then go back. She lives in what they 
call an apartment up in New York. 
Ain't nothing like the house we live 
in. Whenever she wants hot water 
she just turns the spigot.” 

The man’s name is George Findley. 
Sixty-two years old, he has long been 
a resident of Mound Bayou, but he 
hasn't lived there all his life. 

“T moved away from here once my- 
self,” he said. ‘‘Reckon it must have 
been close on to 30 years ago, when! 
was a strong, young man. In Detroit 
I got a job in a steel mill. It was hot, 
hard work but they paid me $8 a day, 
and that was good money. I worked 
at that job for a long time and saved 
every nickel. 

“Then I came back home and 
bought me 80 acres of good cotton 
land. I got a nice house, chickens, 
pigs and cows. I make (raise) about 
60 bales a year and I'm getting along 
all right. 

“Now I got four children in Chi- 
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cago. They all got good sid This 
summer, when they had-vacation they 
come down to visit with me and their 
ma. Now they’re back up there and I 
just come into town to send them 100 
pounds of butter beans. They know 
I make fine, fat butter beans, and they 
sure can eat them.” 

As a returned migrant, Findley is 
thoroughly aware of the advantages 
of big-city industrial jobs. His ven- 
ture in Detroit made possible his met- 
amorphosis from cotton sharecropper 
to landlord. He has an 
gross income from his cotton of $9, 
000 a year, not including the cotton 
seed, which comes roughly to $1,800 
ayear. 

Cotton picking is indeed back- 
breaking work, but the pay this sea- 
son, because of the labor shortage, is 
high, ranging from $3 to $5 per hun- 
dred pounds. The Mexican pickers 
have in no way made up the lack, and 
the mechanical pickers are only just 
beginning to appear in quantity. A 
reasonably energetic hand can pick 
300 to 400 pounds a day. On some 
‘plantations the picking season runs 
potil past January 1. 

, About 250 mechanical pickers are 
it work this season in the delta, each 
doing the work of some 35 to 40 
hands, replacing a total of 8,750 of 
the human pickers who have moved 
out. - They have almost filled the gap 
resulting from a whole year of migra- 
tion. Calculations are that from five 
to eight per cent of this year’s delta 
crop of 1,315,000 bales will be 
picked mechanically. 

One 600-acre plantation near Shel- 
by in Bolivar county is already com- 
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pletely mechanized. The owner, 70- 
year-old R. F. Ming, has five pickers 
for which he paid more than $40,000. 
The heavy investment, he says, is pay- 
ing-off handsomely. 

“Before I began mechanizing, back 
in 1940,” Ming said, “I had 32 Ne- 
gto families on my place. I had to 
maintain their houses and generally it 
was a big job looking after all those 
people. There was a lot of bickering 
over and splitting whatever profits 
there were. It seemed to me I was 
always in debt. 

“My families were always moving 
away and it got harder to replace 
them. So I gave up. I bought my 
pickers, moved all but a couple of 
families from my place and tore down 
the other houses. Now I need only 
four hands.” 

Ming says his machines pick cot- 
ton at a cost, for labor and gasoline, 
of about $2.50 a bale. 

Generally 1,400 pounds of cotton 
must be picked to make a 500-pound 
bale, because each cotton boll con- 
tains on the average two-thirds more 
seed than staple. The gin, of course, 
separates the staple from the seed. 
At the current minimum wage for 
hand picking, it costs $42 to harvest a 
bale of cotton. That is the picker’s 
pay only. Planters say other inci- 
dental charges run the cost up an ad- 
ditional $3.75 per 100 pounds, which 


_ would bring the total cost per bale up 


to $52.50. 

Experts compute the total cost of 
mechanical picking at about $33.40 a 
bale, taking into account such factors 
as wear and tear, the cotton wasted by 
the machine and the “down-grading” 
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of the cotton it picks. Down-grad- 
ing is one of the machine “bugs”’ yet 
to be overcome by the experts. 

The machine has fingerlike spin- 
dles which revolve 2,000 times a min- 
ute. When the spindles tangle in the 
fluffy staple and snatch it from the 
boll, small bits of ‘‘trash” are also 
picked up. The snowy cotton is sul- 
lied by this admixture and, sells for a 
lower price—it is “down-graded.” 
But the designers are devising new 
types of gins which remove the for- 
eign matter by vibration. Some of 
these new gins now are in operation. 

Despite its ‘‘bugs’” the mechanical 
cotton-picker seems to be here to stay. 
The machines are coming off the as- 
sembly line in a Memphis factory at 
the rate of about 1,500 a year. On 
the average they pick a bale of cotton 
in an hour and a half—a good hand 
will take more than three days to 
gather that much. At present the 
pickers cost about $7,500 each, but it 
is thought that mass production may 
permit price reductions. 

Meantime inventors have devised 
smaller, cheaper pickers to be used on 
20 to 100 acre farms. The cost of 
the two types of small pickers may be 
between $1,000 and $2,500. 

But the mechanical cotton picker it- 
self is not the whole story of planta- 
tion mechanization. Before it can be 
used the leaves must be removed from 
the plants. The foilage is sprayed 
from an airplane with a chemical de- 
foliant. In about seven days the 
plants are bare; under a warm sun the 
unsheltered bolls burst into fleecy 
whiteness, ready to be impaled by the 
spindles. 
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Cotton is ‘planted, cultivated and 
weeded by machine. The weeding 
mechanism is a modified version of 
the last war’s flame-thrower. When 
the sturdy little cotton plants are 
about a foot high the tender shoots of 
weeds and grass begin to spring up 
about them. Then the flame-thrower 
goes down the rows. The cotton 
plants are strong enough to stand the 
heat but the immature weeds are 
singed off like down from a chicken. 

On the most advanced plantations 
cotton now is not handled until roust- 
abouts roll it from the baling ma- 
chinery at the gin. Under the old 
mule-and-man system, they say, 141 
man-hours were required to produce 
an acre of cotton. With mechaniza- 
tion only 43 man-hours are required. 

Such fast-moving evolutionary 
forces in the agricultural economy of 
Mississippi, once so completely de- 
pendent upon the Negro, have 
brought concern to thoughtful per- 
sons here about the fate of the race 
within the state. Though migration 


is steady and in volume, it is realized 


that all of Mississippi's million or 
more Negroes cannot move, and that 
jobs with living wages must be pro- 
vided for them. 

Harrison Evans, owner of a 22, 
000-acre plantation in eastern Missis- 
sippi and of 1,200 acres of delta cot- 
ton land, believes that special indus- 
tries will have to be set up. 

While the displaced sharecroppet 
and the casual farm laborer are the 
major concern of Mr. Evans and other 
plantation owners, The Mississippi 
Negro is making great economic 
progress. The fact, little publicized, 
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is that some of them are great land- 
owners and wealthy producers of cot- 
ton. 

Negroes own 1,919,701 acres of 
agricultural land in Mississippi. One 
of the wealthiest of them has 7,000 
acres in Esaquina county and another 
has 3,000 in Sunflower county. There 
are many other owners of 300 to 
1,000 acres. One of them, John Wil- 
liams, of Shelby, who inherited his 
360 acres from his father, is among 
the wealthiest men in the Shelby area. 

Still another well-to-do Negro 
landlord is Dr. T. R. Mason Howard, 
of Mound Bayou, the all-Negro incor- 
porated town mentioned previously. 
He has 1,700 acres, 1,200 acres in 
cotton and on the remainder a fine 
herd of black Angus cattle. When I 
sat down in Dr. Howard’s office some 
days ago, he opened the interview 
with these words: 

“Now look, I don’t want any of 
you Yankees coming down here to 
stir up trouble. We have good race 
relations. Things are moving slowly 
but they are coming all right. As a 
matter of fact, we want segregation. 
It is good for both races rignt now 
and will be for the next 60 to 75 
years. What we need is greater edu- 
cation for our children and more op- 
portunities for the masses to advance 
themselves. Let us have segregation 
but do away with discrimination. Of 
course, I am educated and am success- 
ful, and those things don’t touch me 
personally, but I speak for the rest of 


my people.” 

Dr. Howard is about to buy 450 
more acres from the estate of Isaiah 
Montgomery, educated one-time slave 
of Jefferson Davis and founder of 
Mound Bayou shortly after the Civil 
War. 

“On that new land,” continued Dr. 
Howard, “I am going to build model 
cinder-block homes for my hands. 
Each family will have two acres for 
garden, chickens and pigs. I am go- 
ing to make them as comfortable as I 
can.” 

One of the discerning students of 
life and history in Mississippi is Hod- 
ding Carter, young publisher of the 
Delta Democrat-Times in Greenville. 
Mr. Carter’s writings have been wide- 
ly published and he is a winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

“TI believe,” he said the other day, 
“that if the cotton landlords had been 
as honest in splitting profits with 
their tenants ten years ago a. they are 
now, and the tenants had been rea- 
sonably thrifty, Negroes would con- 
trol cotton production in the delta to- 
day. Every generation or so most of 
the plantations have come up for sale, 
either by a bank or an insurance com- 
pany. That was the Negro’s golden 
opportunity.” 

Most observers believe that oppor- 
tunity is now gone forever—as the 
plantations become more and more 
business-like and _plantation-skilled 
Negroes turn to city life. 

Copyright, Baltimore Sun (November 21, 1948) 
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DOWN AMONG THE SHELTERING PALM 
and ON MIAMI SHORE by Paul Mar- 
tin and Orchestra (Exclusive). Jeni 
LeGon’s taps add something but not 
enough to Palm. Pop tune falls down 
on vocal duet. Shore highlights 

Hawaiian-type guitar and is much better 

listening. Tenor sax notes help slow 

number. 

EAST OF THE SUN and INTERLUDE by 
Sarah Vaughan with Dizzy Gilles- 
pie’s Orchestra (Lenox). Sarah’s bop 
vocal points up Sun at medium fast 
pace. Dizzy's trumpet and balanced 
ensemble round out Class-A side. 

Interlude is at slower tempo and little 

below flipover. 

A GHOST OF A CHANCE and DOWN BY 
THE STATION by Slim Gaillard 
(MGM). Ghost kicks off with typi- 
cal Gaillard riffing but slows down to 
normal tempe. Slim's vocal is weak 
but his guitar job is big league. Gail- 

lard clown tricks stamp Station. ' 

SWEET HONEY BABE and MIDNIGHT IN 
NEW ORLEANS by Earl (Fatha) 
Hines (MGM). Babe is good Hines 
piano backed by some nifty ensemble 
work. A slick clarinet job works with 
finesse to keep record moving at fast, 

lively pace. From Fatha’s piano intro 

down to full group fadeout, Midnight is 
welcomed top rate blues number. 

SWEET GEORGIA BROWN and SHINE ON 
HARVEST MOON by Whistling Mr. 
Jones (National). Sweet is poor im- 
itation of original done on another 

bel. Side has same type speaking 
intro and fadeout but misses popular 
kick which came with first waxing. Jones’ 
off-key whistling kills Moon from open- 
ing refrain down to codetta. 
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DON'T STOP LOVING ME and KEY JAW 
by Joe Liggins (Exclusive). Poor 
recording job hampers Loving. Medi- 
um-fast tune is down Liggins vein 
and makes good juke stuff. Jam is 
not up to Drippers’ best. Ensemble 
work is ragged on fast tune. 

JUST A MINUTE and BYE BYE BABY 
by Count Basie (RCA Victor). Min. 
ute is catchy, slow-jump tune which 
features some keen muted brass styl- 
ings with solid trumpet solos. Basie 
is in with his one finger stuff. Smooth 

tenor sax pushes side down to composer 

Dickie Wells’ big, round trombone, 

Balanced ensemble rounds out tune. 

IT SHOULDN’T HAPPEN TO A DREAM 
and WM GETTING SENTIMENTAL 
OVER YOU by Leslie Scott with 
Luther Henderson Orchestra (RCA 
Victor). Scott sings well on Dream 
but Ellington-Hodges ballad seems 

out of crooner’s vein. Sentimental 

misses. Tenor sax is only bright spot 
on side. 

HOMECOMING BLUES and CAREFUL 
LOVE by Jimmy Liggins and his 
Drops of Joy (Specialty). Blues 
spots up a melancholy vocal against 
discordant band riffings, Able tenor 
has a brief show. Love is in the 

same vein, just slower. 

MISTREATED and WHAT'S HAPPENING 
by Jesse Price (Capitol). Some solid 
little band stuff highlights Mistreated. 
Blues vocal doesn’t add much but 
Price's tenor sax makes up deficit. 

H. P, BOOGIE and B. B. BOOGIE by Jack 
McVea (Comet). H. P. spots up fait 
boogie piano. Background is small 
time but jump tempo saves number 
from so-so class. B, B. is in same 
vein. 
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Patience and understanding of prize-winning Negro psychiatric aide 


By Adeline Bullock 


NEW kind of award was 

given last year, a $500 award 

for kindness and understand- 
ing; the first of its kind ever to be 
given a mental hospital attendant. It 
was won by Walter Starnes, a modest, 
unassuming Negro who, less than 
two years before, began. work as a 
greenhorn aide at Winter Veterans 
Hospital, Topeka, Kan. 

“To tell the truth, I wasn’t even 
sure what a psychiatric aide was, 
then,” Walter Starnes said. ‘But I 
soon found that he’s just a helper— 
a companion, a kind of friend to 
mentally ill patients.’ As simple 
and as great as that. 
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helps lead insane back to the world of reality 


Condensed from Hygeia 


But Starnes is a simple man. He 
was chosen “Aide of the Year” from 
more than 12,000 attendants in pri- 
vate and public mental hospitals all 
over the country. The qualities for 
which he was chosen are those same 
qualities you'd look for in a friend: 
kindness, patience, tact, understand- 
ing and a deep sensitivity to the 
needs and feelings of others. Many 
of them, in this case, are unable even 
to speak. No wonder “Salute to Vet- 
erans’’ designated him their 
of the Week.” 

The $500 award and the citation 
was established last year by the Na- 
tional Mental Health Foundation to 
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encourage higher standards of care in 
mental hospitals. Starnes’ brief but 
amazing record shows he has set a 
new high in aide achievement. 

There is scarcely a ward in Win- 
ter’s 1400 bed hospital which hasn’t 
felt the effect of Starnes’ earnest ef- 
forts. Something in his warm under- 
standing nature seems to reach out 
to even the most acutely disturbed 
patients, bringing them an ease they 
seldom understand but always feel so 
deeply that when Starnes is not 
around they say, ‘“Where’s Walter? 
I just feel better when Walter's 
here.” 

“How did you get into this work?” 
I asked him. 

“Well, like a lot of veterans I was 
looking for a steady job. I heard 
they needed aides here at Winter so 
I figured I had nothing to lose if I 
gave it a try. I didn’t know if I'd 
like it, but I soon knew I'd found 
my work.” 

Right from the start Starnes clicked, 
as in the case of Bud Downes. Bud 
was a particularly aggressive and 
destructive Negro veteran whose 
mental illness caused him to feel an 
open bitterness and hostility toward 
members of his own race—a case of 
turning against those nearest him. 

Part of Bud’s treatment required 
sedative cold packs at frequent inter- 
vals, but he fought so hard agairst 
the packs that it usually took about 
four aides to place his strong young 
body between the cooling sheets. 

The day Starnes was assigned to 
the ward, Bud began kicking his 
door in what looked like the onset of 
another violent outburst. ‘Better stay 
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out of there!’’ the other aides warned 
Starnes. ‘You know how Bud hates 
his own race.” 

While the others stood shaking 
their heads, Walter quietly opened 
the door and went into the room 
alone. 
sure manner, or his friendly, firm ap- 
proach—no one can be sure—but 
something in Starnes’ convincing ear- 
nestness got one fact across to Bud, 
He was a friend. To everyone's re- 
lief and amazement there was no 
trouble. 

Bud took the cold pack with scarce- 
ly a protest. Better than that, he 
eventually gave Starnes his trust and 
friendship, and gradually the fester- 
ing bitterness toward his race 
changed. “This change of attitude 
favorably influenced the whole clini- 
cal course of the boy’s illness,” the 
ward doctor stated. 

The doctors and nurses at Winter 
have seen this kind of help through 
Starnes happen again and again. It 
is help born of a soft-spoken firm- 
ness, good common sense and a will- 
ingness to work along with the in- 
dividual needs of each patient. 

‘““Hawk’’ was an acutely disturbed 
patient in one of Winter's wards. 
When Starnes was assigned to the 
ward, Hawk was its most serious 
combative problem. Hawk is an In- 
dian with an Indian’s love of finery. 
On the hottest July days he insisted 
on being dressed in his best suit, vest 
and all. With it he wanted to wear 
his prized fur cap with ear flaps 
pulled snugly down around his sleek 
dark head. 

Most of the aides thought this was 
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foolishness and would try to talk him 
out of the idea. The result—a fight- 
ing mad Indian. Starnes never tried 
to talk him out of this whim. The 
side had some instinctive understand- 
ing that to Hawk it was important. 
Starnes not only helped him into his 
dothes, but made a point of telling 
him how handsome and brave he 
looked. Once so attired, Hawk was 
completely satisfied and he always 
went to a corner of the ward and 
stood there for hours, stoic and sol- 
emn, with his arms folded across his 
chest. He was no problem at all. 

It has been months since Starnes 
left that ward, but whenever he meets 
Hawk, the Indian, who remembers 
little else, greets Walter and calls 
him by name. 

Small wonder then, that from 
Winter’s 600 mental aides, Starnes 


was chosen to represent them in the 
national contest. A nominating com- 
mittee made up of doctors, nurses 
and patients in the hospital, held a 
preliminary competition among the 
entire aide staff. This narrowed the 


field down to 15 aides. Starnes was 
chosen the Winter candidate on the 
basis of his record and performance. 

Dr. George H. Guthrie, a resident 
psychiatrist who nominated Starnes, 
hails from Oklahoma. Recently he 
aid, “‘Not only the fact that Starnes 
was selected in this hospital, where 
white aides outnumber Negro 10 to 
l,and in which we have many per- 
sons of Southern birth and rearing, 
but that his selection met with uni- 
vetsal approval, attests to the fact 
that Starnes is a truly superior fel- 
low.” 
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A psychiatrist new at Winter, was 
unaware that Starnes had been se- 
lected Winter's candidate in the na- 
tional contest. Reading the contest 
announcement on the bulletin board, 
he remarked enthusiastically, “Why, 
I have an aide in my ward who could 
win that $500 hands down!” The 
aide he referred to was Walter 
Starnes. 

It was April of °46 that the tall 
slim 40 year old veteran started his 
new job. After a brief period of in- 
struction he was put on duty in a 
“closed ward.” This is a locked 
ward, one in which no visitors are 
permitted, where “it pays to stay 
awake,”’ Starnes says. For here are 
found the most difficult aggressive 
and combative patients. 

“It's tough in a closed ward, but I 
learned two things there that made 
me feel powerful good,” Starnes said, 
“One was, that even with a full house 
of- 1,400 here at Winter, every pa- 
tient is considered a ‘person’—a men- 
tally troubled human being who 
needs all the help each member of the 
psychiatric family can give him.” 

“The psychiatric family?” I asked. 
That was new to me. 

“Yes! And that’s the second thing 
—that we aides are an important 
member of that family. It’s what 
we call each mental worker's group: 
the doctor or psychiatrist is at the 
head and working with him are the 
nurses, psychologists, social workers 
and us—the aides. Being one of 
that family made me see my job as 
something important — worthwhile, 
something I could put my heart in.” 

And that’s what Walter Starnes 
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has done. Doctors and nurses no- 
ticed his healthy cheerfulness, a qual- 
ity highly essential to good ward 
morale. They observed his intense 
interest in each patient; the superb 
dignity with which he carried out 
each task. 

One doctor, impressed by Starnes’ 
unusual capacity for gaining the con- 
fidence and cooperation of his pa- 
tients, assigned him to a particularly 
inaccessible patient, Jerry Wright. 

No one had been able to reach into 
Jerry's troubled young being and 
bring him out of himself. Though 
the handsome lad was only in his 
twenties, his brief army career had 
been packed with action. Now he 
was unable to talk, unable to move 
unless led by someone. He couldn't 
dress himself, he refused to eat. He 
simply sat by the hour wherever an 
aide had placed him, gazing fixedly 
into space, completely ignoring any- 
one who tried to talk to him. 

Each day Starnes found a few min- 
utes to sit by the blond boy’s side, to 
talk to him, gently, persuasively; 
never attempting to force a response, 
just talking quietly of simple, famil- 
iar things about the farm life the lad 
had left when he went away to war. 
Jerry continued gazing into space as 
though he didn’t hear. ; 

But Starnes didn’t give up. One 


day he mentioned a donkey. It was — 


one of many animals he’d spoken of 
during his talks with the boy. A mo- 
mentary flicker of interest crossed his 
face which the ever alert Starnes 
caught. He knew some inner chord 
had been touched, some memory 
awakened. 
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He reported the incident to the 
ward doctor. It was a start, a thin 
thread to work on. Starnes patiently 
continued his daily talks. Slowly the 
tensions within Jerry began to loosen 
and one morning he tried to speak, 
Starnes’ warm smile encouraged him 
and bit by bit as the days went by, 
Jerry Wright progressed. He said 
little things that helped the doctor 
immeasurably in understanding and 
treating his case. 

In a few weeks Jerry and Starnes 
were pitching horseshoes together in 
the yard; in a few months Jerry was 
feeding and dressing himself, help. 
ing with his bed and showing a keen 
interest in occupational therapy. 

Perhaps these are the reasons why 
doctors frequently get letters from 
former patients commending Starnes’ 
part in their recovery. One letter 
came from a white native of Ala- 
bama. 

Five months after Starnes started 
his new job he was promoted to the 
position of charge aide. He accepted 
his new status with dignity and gra- 
ciousness and went right on putting 
his kind heart into every assignment 
given him. 

Other aides, white and Negro, like 
working under him so, wel! that more 
than once when he was transferred to 
another ward, they asked to be moved 
with him, knowing full well that it 
meant a tougher assignment. When 
Starnes’ dependability became known 
he was often used as a “trouble 
shooter’ on wards where poor morale 
and disorganization prevailed. “Such 
was the case when he was assigned 


to Ward X. 
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X was an acutely disturbed ward 
in which “‘elopements’’ or escapes 
had become a frequent and serious 
problem. Elopements occur most 
frequently when patients are bored 
and aides become careless about 
checking their patients at regular in- 
tervals, checking all doors and win- 
dow grills and being ever alert to 
what is going on. 

In a matter of days after Starnes 
took over as charge aide patients and 
personnel alike sensed a change in 
the spirit of the ward. A new cheer- 
fulness prevailed. Difficulties which 
arose between patients were smoothed 
over in Starnes’ quiet even manner, 
before. they ever had a chance to get 
out of hand. Through his initiative 
and interest a whole new series of 
activities were started—the use of the 
gym for some, games of table tennis, 


about with the punching bag, a game 
of catch in the yard; all planned with 
the idea of keeping the men busy, 
working off excess energy, removing 
boredom. At the close of Starnes’ 
duty on X, the ward doctor reported: 


“During the ten months Walter 
Starnes was on Ward X there have 
been only two elopements.” 

After that the amazing Mr. Starnes 
was put in charge of a ward of alco- 
holics, an extremely difficult group 
with which to work. Though they 
are usually good natured and friend- 
ly, these patients do not want to be 
helped and hence are decidedly un- 
cooperative. They require the utmost 
in tact, patience and understanding. 

Starnes had a seemingly inexhausti- 
ble supply of ideas in organizing an 
activity schedule that enlisted the in- 
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dividual interest of practically every. 
patient in the 25 bed ward. Chess for 
some, plastic and leather work, art 
projects, movie privileges—activities 
rich in interest, done after each pa- 
tient had finished his share of ward 
household chores. One by one they 
fell in line under Starnes’ friendly 
guidance. All except Charlie Seaman. 

Charlie just wasn’t having any of 
Starnes’ program. For weeks he re- 
fused to show any interest in the ac- 
tivities and wouldn’t turn a hand at 
looking after himself or his bed. He 
ridiculed the others for accepting a 
share in the ward duties. 

Starnes knew that these ward ac- 
tivities, requiring the patient’s co- 
operation, were vital to Charlie’s cure, 
so he turned on the whole warm 
power of his graciousness. He made 
a special point of addressing Charlie 
as Seaman, Sir!’ Ever cour- 
teous to patients and their visitors 
alike, Starnes now used this natural 
trait as a means to an end. Instinc- 
tively he seemed to know that he 
must give back to Charlie some of the 
dignity and respect he once possessed 
and unwittingly hungered for, in a 
psychic way, now. 

It did the trick. As Charlie’s sense 
of dignity and self-respect returned, 
he sought the approval of the group 
—he wanted to be one of the gang. 


“Without thinking why or how, he 


was soon taking a leading part in 
planning bigger and better ward 
projects. 

But Starnes modestly shrugs off 
any credit for these things. 

“They're all good guys—they just 
need help. Helping them what little . 
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I can has done a lot for me. It’s 
given me a new confidence in myself 
—a new joy in living. The world’s 
a pretty swell place when one man 
is able to help another.” 

Walter Starnes was born in Tope- 
ka, the only child of humble parents. 
His father was janitor and chauffeur 
for Senator Capper for 35 years. 
When Walter was 14 the family 
moved to Washington. Starnes grad- 
uated from the Dunbar High School 
there. He went on to the University 
of Michigan for one year, working 
nights and summers to help pay his 
way. He continued his studies at 
Howard University in Washington, 
D. C., but had to quit in his senior 
year because of financial difficulties. 

Despite. his college background the 
only work he could get was that of 
bell hop and waiter. Discouraged 
and in ill health, he returned to 
Topeka in 1934 where he got a job 
as elevator operator. He held this 
job until July, 1942, when he en- 
listed in the Army. He was then 
almost 37 years old. 

His ability to assume responsibility 
was quickly recognized in the service 
and he was made a technical sergeant 
~ in the Transportation Corps. He was 
discharged in September, 1945, and 
got a job at an Army supply depot in 
Topeka, where he worked until he 
went to Winter as an aide. 

Starnes, unmarried, says, “My big 
ambition now is to finish college on 
part time and become a psychiatric 
social worker.” Meanwhile he is 
doing his best to help raise the stand- 
ards of aides. He is largely respon- 
sible for organizing a team of aides 
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who demonstrate, to new and leg 
experienced attendants, the Proper 
attitudes and methods to use in the 
care of mental patients. 

He is also an active member of a 
board of aides set up at Winter, who 
on their own time, worked out a plan 
whereby they could receive further 
psychiatric training. Several doctors 
became interested in their efforts and 
worked with them. As a result the 
Rockefeller Foundation has granted 
them $5,000 with which to study the 
field of psychiatric aide training, 
Starnes’ consistent interest and ef. 
forts along these lines were taken into 
consideration in the final choice of 
the award winner. 

The distinguished group of judges 
who selected him as the ‘Aide of the 
Year’ are all prominent in the field 
of mental health. One was Mary 
Jane Ward, author of The Snake 
Pit. A special ceremony was held 
for the presentation of the award. 
Starnes’ fellow aides, nurses, doctors 
and many patients filled the hospital 
auditorium. Telegrams were received 
from Kansas’ Gov. Frank Carlson 
and from Senator Capper. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, Manager of 
Winter Veterans Administration 
Hospital, presented Starnes with the 
award. ‘That the honor of receiving 
this award has been given one of out 
aides is one of the most gratifying 
things that has ever happened to us 
here at Winter. By day and by night 
every psychiatric aide is an ambassa- 
dor from the normal world to people 
who are literally out of that world. 
Walter Starnes, then, is our Ambassa- 


dor Extraordinary.” 
Copyright, Hygeia, January, 1949 
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WITH ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON 


Two women, one white and one Negro, discuss their country from 
differing and sometimes opposing, but always basic points of view. 
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BOOK DIGEST 


AMERICAN ARGUMENT 


T IS a curious and fascinating ex- 
perience to have been born in a 
certain place and then soon after 

birth carried across seas to another 
land, there to grow, to learn to talk 
and think and read, to find one civili- 
zation with parents and another with 
friends and contemporaries, and then 
after some forty years to return again 
to the land of birth. The birth is 
important. I can imagine a man from 
Mars coming to America and viewing 
it with wonder and enjoyment but 
with complete detachment. But I am 
concerned, in the midst of wonder 
and enjoyment, for although I lived 
those forty years in China, I was born 
here in America. It is my business to 
understand my country, perhaps also 
my duty. Certainly it is my pleasure. 
At first it seemed simple. We 
Americans present a fine outer sur- 
face. We are warm, friendly, cordial 
for a span of one to fifty minutes 
even to those we dislike. We enjoy 
play, we like to gamble, we are in- 
terested in sports and sex. We are 


PEARL BUCK is the famous best-seller 
novelist, having written such books as 
The Good Earth, a Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Dragon Seed, and Peoney. Her latest 
book, Kénfolk, is a Book of the Month 
Club selection. 
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not much interested in education of 
the sounder sort. We think when we 
know something about anything that 
we know all there is to know, or at 
least we know enough. We are men- 
tally jacks-of-all-trades. We learn 
how to talk about something, any- 
thing, so as not to be conversationally 
barren. I read in a popular magazine 
that girls should learn how to talk 
well on many subjects because boys 
do not like “dumb bunnies.” This 
advice was partly contradicted later 
in the article by other advice against 
talking too much. It seems that the 
best technique is to talk enough to 
help the other person to talk. 

So, for various reasons, if I had 
written a book about my country 
within the first five years of my stay 
here, it would have been an easy task, 
easy and fluent. Unfortunately, | 
have waited too long. This book will 
be neither easy nor fluent. It will bea 
labored, searching, rambling book, 
asking many questions and _ giving 
few answers. I could not even write 
it by myself. I went and found an- 
other American to write it with me. 
Perhaps two Americans are not 
enough. I should have hunted up 4 
hundred or so. But a book is 4 
limited thing. I let it go at an Ameti- 
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can different from myself in as many 
ways as I can imagine, except that I 
hope, humbly, that I am as good an 
American as she is. Difference I 
wanted, because America is full of 
differences, but we had to have cer- 
tain equalities, or else the start would 
not be even. 

Eslanda Robeson, who is the wife 
of Paul Robeson, has certain superi- 
orities. She is younger than I am and 
I think ‘she is better looking. My 
favorite complexion for man or wom- 
an is a warm brown and she has it. 
I also like dark eyes and hair and 
she has those. She has a strong figure 
and fine hands. White people nearly 
always have ugly hands, but the dark 
peoples of the earth nearly always 
have beautiful hands. I have often 
wondered why it is so. Chinese 


hands are exquisite. I have known 


only one Chinese woman who did not 
have beautiful hands. The hands of 
India are made for expressive use, 
and so are the hands of Africans. 
Aside from the physical superiori- 
ties of Eslanda, we are fairly equal. 
We are reasonably successful women, 
both self-confident because life has 
treated us well, although we have 
worked hard in our separate ways to 
persuade it to do so. Both of us are 
without fear of life or death, or of 
men or women. Long ago we learned 
to stand. on our own feet. We are 
both Americans and we love it. Noth- 
ing could persuade us to be anything 
else. America has been kind to us. 
There is no inferiority complex in 
either of us. On the other hand, since 
each of us has a lively and sometimes 
overweening sense of humor, neither 
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of us has a superiority complex. We 
both enjoy people, books, music, 
travel, children, home, and work. 

It seemed to me, after knowing 
many women, that Eslanda best ful- 
filled my need to find someone with 
a fine mind, the ability to laugh, a 
triumphant person in herself so that 
there would be no inner morbidities, 
and above all, an American who had 
lived here most of her life and yet 
had been abroad enough to know that 
no one country makes the world. 

There was no reason why I should 
choose a woman rather than a man, 
except that, usually, one finds all 
these qualities in higher degree in an 
intelligent woman than in a man. 
Such women have to learn to live © 
content in spite of being women, and 
this, if there is a fountain of humor 
in the midst of dry intelligence, pro- 
duces a philosophy which is necessary 
when one contemplates life in Amer- 
ica. It does not do to get excited 
about one’s family or one’s fellow 
countrymen. One must take them as 
they come. 

It may be asked why there should 
be another book about America. The 
answer is simple. Some books are 
written for others to read, some are 
written for the clarification of one’s 
own mind. This one is written for 
the clarification of my mind about my 
own country. 

Eslanda gave me great help. Every 
time I began a sentence by saying, ‘In 
our country,” which I did at least 
once every half hour, she stopped me 
firmly, “Which country?” she de- 
manded. “Your America and mine 
are not the same.” At first I found 
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this interruption irritating. To define 
one’s terms before one gets a chance 
to talk is to put a bridle on a horse. 
But I soon learned to be grateful for 
it. When I speak of America I have 
to define my terms because there isn’t 
one America. Maybe there isn’t any 
America at all. Maybe we are just 
a hodgepodge of people living upon 
one piece of earth through the acci- 
dent of wandering forefathers. They 
came here and spawned us and died, 
leaving us without ancestry. To go 
back five or six generations doesn’t 
mean a real ancestry. My friend Sun 
Shih-hsing goes back seventy genera- 
tions in his modest way. Maybe we 
are fish out of water. 
Anyway, here we are. 


SLANDA lives in New Eng- 
land. I have always forgotten 
to ask her why. I suppose it is 

because there she can bring up young 
Pauli without having to bother about 
people who do not like brown skin. 
I live in Pennsylvania because it has 
a good climate for roses. I have al- 
ways grown roses wherever I was, 
and my part of this state has the right 
combination of humidity and warmth. 
Only Japanese beetles keep it from 
being rose perfection. 

Both Eslanda and I came from the 
South. Both of us know we do not 
want to live there or bring up our 
children there, and for the same 
reason. It is too tiresome to have to 
remember what color we are. Being 
as absentminded as writers are re- 
ported to be, I would assuredly often 
walk into a door marked ‘‘Colored” 
or sit down on a seat where white 
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people are not allowed. I have a large 


family of lively children, and it 


would be a great burden to remind 


them all the time what color they are, 
Eslanda would have the same prob- 
lem, with added burdens. So we live 
where we can feel free, most of the 
time. This perhaps is as much as 
Americans can expect. 

But our families on both sides, 
Eslanda’s and mine, are from the 
South. She was born and grew up in 
Washington, D. C., and I was born 
in a big white house built by my 
Dutch great-grandfather in a beauti- 
ful rich spot which was Virginia 
when he bought it. Later, after a civil 
war which tried to settle by military 
force questions that are not settled 
yet, the place was over the border of 
Virginia and became West Virginia. 
I am glad I was born after the 
change. I feel that I escaped a good 
deal, though I cannot define just 
what—perhaps only tradition. 

I began to write this book one hot 
summer day. Eslanda and I met in 
New York at a spot halfway between 
our homes, and we sat down in my 
small office, face to face. She looked 
cool and handsome. Brown skin is 
cooler than white. As a white child 
among Chinese children I was always 
hotter in summer than they were. 
White skin draws the heat for some 
reason. Eslanda had on a smart dress 
and hat and it was a pleasure to look 
at her. Everything about her looked 
suitable, and that in itself is cooling 
on a hot day. 

She waited attentively for me to 
begin. I never know how to begin. 
Life goes on in its endless waves, one 
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wave breaking while the other gath- 
ets and rises to its crest, and shall one 
plunge into the foam and the spray, 
or into the smooth tide? 

“What do you think when you 
think about being born in America?” 
| asked. 

She accepted the plunge. ‘When I 
think about being born in America, I 
remember that I am officially de- 
scribed on my birth certificate as 
‘child, female, colored.’ In the United 
States that earmarks a baby for dis- 
cfimination, segregation, and injus- 
tice throughout life. Unless our so- 
ciety wants and intends to do some- 
thing against babies because of their 
color, there is no reason to mark them 
down as colored or white.” 

I had plunged into the foam and 
the spray. It was cold and refreshing 
ona hot day. Then I saw Eslanda’s 
famous smile and then she laughed. 
“But the absurdity of this mean little 
custom of the Health Department is 
revealed in the birth certificate of my 
son, Pauli, who was born in the Long 
Island College Hospital in Brooklyn, 
on November the second, 1927. By 
mistake he was listed as ‘white,’ al- 
though he is the son of known Negro 
parents! This technical error of a 
detk has been the cause of much 
hilarity among our friends, because 
Pauli is a lovely brown color, obvious- 


ly Negro. When we talk about segre-. 


gation and discrimination, Pauli often 
says jokingly, “They can’t do anything 
tome—I’m white. My birth certifi- 
cate says so, and that’s official.’ ” 
That was worth a laugh from both 
of us and we paid in full. 
What does one first remember 
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from childhood? I had gentle mem- 
ories. I was a white child in a land 
of brown people, and they were all 
kind people, at least to me. I have 
no memory of ever seeing an angry 
brown face or of hearing a harsh 
Chinese voice directed toward me in 
my childhood. It is true that I gath- 
ered a general impression that the 
Chinese considered blue eyes unfor- 
tunate, since obviously everybody else 
had black eyes, but nobody hated me 
for this or called me names. Well, 
hardly ever was I called names. Occa- 
sionally when I was taken to the city, 
some distance from our country 
home, the naughty street children 
called me “little foreign devil.” 
When I was small this made me cry, 
and my tears always roused my Chi- 
nese nurse to fly at the persecutors, 
and the passersby took an interest and 
scolded the other children and begged 
me not to mind, saying that those 
others had no manners, and then they 
pressed sweets upon me to comfort 
me. Later I learned to reply with 
strong Chinese curses, to the admira- 
tion of the populace. By the time I 
grew up I had ceased to care, know- 
ing that most people around me, a 
million to one, were well mannered 
and courteous. 

When I told Eslanda this she 
looked thoughtful. “One of the earli- 
est things I remember,” she said, “is 
playing with a little boy who lived 
across the street from us in Washing- 
ton. We lived in a mixed neighbor- 
hood then—it was about the year 
1900. The boy was white but I had 
not yet realized that there was any 
color difference between us. I'm 


afraid I, too, was a very independent, 
even sassy child, and I always de- 
fended what I considered were my 
rights. I still do! One day while we 
were playing I wanted my turn at 
something—a game or a toy, I don’t 
remember exactly what it was. I had 
waited for my turn, but he wouldn't 
let me have it. I insisted and he got 
angry and called me a ‘nigger.’ I 
asked what that meant. He said it 
meant something bad—and some- 
thing black. That infuriated me, for 
I knew I wasn’t bad and I wasn't 
black. I pushed him and then chased 
him home. His mother asked me why 
we were fighting and I told her what 
he had called me and that I was 
going to kill him if he called me any 
more bad names. I must have been 
about four or five.” 

“But did you mind when you went 
home and looked at yourself in the 
mirror?” I asked. 

Voice and face were tranquil when 
_ Eslanda answered, ‘No, I've always 
‘been comfortable in myself.” 

My childhood home had been on a 
hill above the Yangtze River. I was 
alone.and yet never lonely. A younger 
brother died when I was four, and a 
sister was born when I was seven. I 
grieved for one and welcomed the 
other, but I was never unhappy alone. 
There was too much to do and to see 
and to think about. It was a secure 
life on the whole, secure in beauty 
and in family affection, and even in 
physical ways. We were poor, I knew 
vaguely, for the children of “minis- 
ters of the gospel’’ cannot be rich, but 
I did not know the difference be- 
tween our kind of poverty and riches. 
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We had a pleasant house and enough 
food, and in the long warm summers 
the fewer clothes I could wear the 
happier I was. And yet deep in my 
heart, I know now, there came to be 
an insecurity. We were a white 
family living among a brown people, 

They were kind to us and I hada 
happy childhood. Yet in that same 
year of 1900 when Eslanda first was 
told about her color by a white boy in 
Washington, I had my first great fear 
in China. White people there were 
being killed by brown people. They 
were being killed because some white 
people had done great wrong to Chi- 
nese, and anyone who was white 
stood in danger because of what a 
few bad white people had done. To 
the north of us missionaries were 
killed, good people who had come to 
serve the brown people in the only 
way white people knew—by telling 
them that ours was the best religion 
and the best education and the best 
medicine, and by offering to share 
these goods with the Chinese. The 
missionaries, within their limitations, 
had done no harm, but they were 
killed and with them their little chil- 
dren who were entirely innocent. To 
me, then eight years old, it was a 
frightful revelation that children 
could be killed because of thei 
parents, who in turn were killed be- 


cause somewhere far away other and 


entirely strange white people had 
been cruel and wicked. From that 
day on I felt less secure in my life. If 
such a thing could happen in China, 
where little children were much 
loved, it could happen anywhere. 
“Eslanda,"”’ I asked, ‘‘did you feel 
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secure in Washington?” 

She hesitated. “Our family felt 
secure in some ways, at least. Physi- 
cally we were comfortable—I sup- 
pose because we didn’t want a lot of 
things. My father died when I was 
small and my mother went to work. 
She learned beauty work and special- 
ized in facial massage and became 
quite expert at it. She was able to 
bring us all up and educate us, my 
two brothers and myself. In 1905 we 
came to New York and lived in a 
cold-water railroad flat.” 

My curiosity was aroused and in 
my ignorance I asked, ‘‘Was it called 
a railroad flat because it was near the 
railroad?” 

Eslanda took time out for a good 
laugh at me. ‘‘No, it was called that 
because the rooms opened into each 
other without a hall, like a train of 
cars.” 

I joined her laughter and then she 
went on. “Still, I got my first ideas of 
luxury from that flat! The bathroom 
was at one end, next the kitchen, and 
Iused to have to wait my turn for it. 
I said then that when I got rich we'd 
all have our own bathrooms. It is 
still my idea of luxury and we do 
each have one.” 

We did not have so many bath- 
fooms in our house in China, either. 
We had one, which was considered 
quite a marvel. It was only a little 
room with a big sink under the tin 
tub, My father had showed a Chi- 
nese tinsmith how to make the tub 
and then he had it painted white in- 
side and green outside. We were all 
proud of it. 

But whatever we had, I was always 
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taught that education was the most 
important thing in life. To want to 
learn, to learn in order to understand 
what was right and what was wrong, 
this was the atmosphere of my Amer- 
ican home and of the homes of my 
Chinese friends. My heritage was of 
learned men and women. My father’s 
family was one of scholars, speaking 
many languages and digging deep 
into Hebrew and Greek and Sanskrit. 
My mother’s family was a brilliant 
one. We found congenial air in 
China, where learning is always 
revered. 

“What did your mother teach you 
was the most important thing in 
life?” I asked Eslanda. 

“Education,” she said promptly. 
“We all felt it essential and we were 
lucky in having it. My father was 
one of the first Negroes to graduate 
from Northwestern University. My 
grandfather on my mother’s side was 
educated in Scotland, at Glasgow 
University, and founded Avery Insti- 
tute, the first school for Negroes in 
South Carolina. He was the Francis 
Lewis Cardozo who is mentioned in 
the history of reconstruction and in 
Howard Fast’s novel, Freedom Road. 
My grandfather believed that Ne- 
groes, with everyone else, must have 
a good education.” 

Education, then, was part of the 
American creed for good living. We 
all believe in it. But what sort of 
education? Mine might have been 
called haphazard. In the midst of a 
life busy with concern for many re- 
sponsibilities, my mother took time to 
teach me what were called “‘lessons.”’ 
I learned the how if not the why of 
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arithmetic. I read everything anyway, 
and the rest was easy. Eslanda’s 
American education was different. 

“I went to the public schools in 
Washington,” she said. “They were 
segregated and they still are, but I 
didn’t really understand much until I 
was about fourteen, and in New 
York. We were living in Harlem 
then and one day there was a riot and 
all children had to go indoors. Look- 
ing out of our window, I saw police- 
men gathered at the corner on the 
avenue. At first I thought it was a 
parade but there was a certain tense- 
ness in the air that didn’t go with 
parades. Then the police came into 
the street in pairs. Bottles and bricks 
and hot water were thrown at them 
from the windows and rooftops. I 
asked people what this was all about 
and they told me, ‘We're sick and 
tired of these Irish cops beating up 
Negroes and we're going to teach 
them a lesson.” We thought all the 
police in New York were Irish. I 
learned afterward that trigger-happy 
or mean white policemen often 
abused the people in Harlem.” 

I remember, when I was about the 
same age of fourteen, Chinese swarm- 
ing about some white American sail- 
ors on the Bund of a Chinese city. 
The sailors were partly drunk and 
one of them had kicked a Chinese. I 
had not thought of it for years, but 
it came back to me with terrifying 
clearness. 

“You white men!” a Chinese 
shouted. “You get drunk—you kick 
and beat us. White men, no more!” 

The crowd shouted, "No more— 
no more, white men!’ My father and 


mother hurried me away. Then fa. 
ther went back, and only by pleading 
and promises did he rescue the 
Americans. He took them back to 
their ship, and he would not leave 
until the captain had promised to sail, 
for so my father had promised the 
Chinese he would do. 

“Did it leave any fears in you, 
Eslanda?” I asked. 

“The only thing in the world I 
fear is cats!’’ she declared. 

“Why cats?” I asked, surprised at 
the swift descent. 

“I went to a psychiatrist in Vienna 
to find out,’ she said. “It seems 


when I was a baby, a cat slept on my 


face, or something.” 

“What did he tell you to do?” I 
asked. 

“Stay away from cats—which I did 
anyway,” she said. We both laughed 
again. Eslanda is very easy to laugh 
with. 

She looked at me with thoughtful 
eyes. “If I know what you mean,” 
she said, ‘no, I wasn’t ever afraid of 
that. Ever since I can remember, | 
have always been determined never to 
let anyone push me around. I knew 
that at any moment I might have to 
pay for that luxury, but even if I 
were killed for it, I would not let 
anyone push me around. This deter- 
mination has always remained with 
me. When I was growing up in New 
York City they used to refuse to serve 
Negroes in places like Childs, 
Schrafft’s, and the drugstore soda 
fountains downtown. One day I was 
shopping and was tired, hot, and 
thirsty. There were Liggett’s soda 
fountains everywhere. Suddenly the 
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whole thing seemed silly to me, and I 
made up my mind then and there to 
go in and have a soda. I just walked 
in, sat down at the counter and in a 
firm voice ordered an ice cream soda. 
] remember very clearly that I ordered 
vanilla. The counterman looked at 
me rather strangely, hesitantly, and I 
looked back at him with what must 
have been something like murder in 
my eyes. He gave me the soda, I 
drank it quietly, and went out feeling 
better. It was as simple as that. 
Someday fifteen million Negroes are 
going to do that very thing and it 
will be the end of segregation. There 
are times when many of us just feel 
we can’t take any more.” 

I know that feeling. Sometimes I 
feel it because I am a woman. Mine 
is not a very good country for wom- 
en. I shall keep coming back to this 
because it is something I do not fully 
understand, and I keep trying to un- 
derstand why it is that the privileged 
and often petted and spoiled Ameri- 
can woman should not be allowed 
equality with men in jobs, in politics, 
in everything, since we believe in 
democracy. Maybe the reason is that 
she does not seize it and maybe the 
teason for this is that she does not 
want the responsibility. Anyway, no- 
body gives her equality. 

Eslanda went on. “Another inci- 
dent I remember in this matter of not 
being pushed around was my experi- 
ence with a robber. Paul, his accom- 
panist, Larry, and I had come here 
from England for a concert tour. As 
usual, I took care of the money, paid 
rail fares, hotel bills, and so on. I 
remember drawing several thousand 
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dollars in cash from the Guaranty 
Trust Company on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue to cover expenses of the cross- 
country tour. It was during the de- 
pression, and the people in this coun- 
try were greatly disorganized. I 
walked down Fifth Avenue window- 
shopping, went into Altman’s where 
I bought a bridge table for a friend, 
some lingerie and stockings, then left 
the store by a different door, the one 
on Thirty-fifth Street. As I walked 
toward the avenue a strange white 
man stepped up beside me, elbowed 
me violently against the plate-glass 
window of the store, and said, ‘Give 
me the money!’ In an emergency 
many thoughts pass swiftly through 
the mind. I thought, in what must 
have been a matter of seconds, this 
man must have followed me from the 
bank, down the avenue, and all . 
through the store. This money isn’t 
mine, it’s Paul’s and Larry’s. I simply 
can't give it to him—the very idea! I 
won't give it to him! 

“The next thing I remember is that 
I heard some woman far away yelling 
at the top of her lungs, ‘How dare 
you! I won't give it to you!’ I 
thought, what a loud and vulgar 


_ voice! The,woman was me—it was 


my voice! I had seized the man, 
thrown him down, and was jumping 
on him, yelling furiously to an as- 
tonished and sympathetic crowd. 
Passers-by thought he had assaulted 
me, and stood around to see him get 
his just deserts. Someone called a 
policeman, who quieted me, saying, 
‘It’s all right, lady, whatever he did, 
he won't do it again.’ He took the 
battered man in charge. I collected 
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myself and continued shopping. 

“T have never been aggressive and 
am not now. But I have never been 
meek. I am convinced that meekness 
invites pushing around, and brings 
out the worst in people, brings out 
the bully quality. I have never in my 
life started a fight, but I have always 
defended myself vigorously. I learned 
jiu-jitsu so as to defend myself in 
whatever emergency I might find my- 
self. I value my human dignity much 
more highly than I value my physical 
life.” She sat calmly enough while 
she talked, but her dark eyes were 
burning bright. 


HEN I was a young girl I 
went for a year or so to a 
girls’ school where I was the 
only white-skinned pupil. Most of 
the time I forgot I was white, because 
. nobody else thought of it, or if they 
did, they never told me so. 
“Did you grow up unconscious of 
your color, too?” I asked Eslanda. 
’“Most of the time, when I was 
little,” she said. “I think I became 
really conscious of my color when the 
question of what I was to study came 
up in high school. The adviser sug- 
gested that I take domestic science. 
I think she suggested that because I 
was colored. I thought it was pretty 
silly, because I felt I knew all about 
housekeeping, having kept house for 
our little family for several years 
while my mother went out to work at 
her facial massage. I finished high 
school in three years, and was at a 
graduation party in Chicago when I 
met a nice boy who rather interested 
me. I was sixteen. I was dis- 
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appointed when he said he had to 
leave the party early, since he was 
going to take the scholarship exami. 
nations for the University of Illinois 
the following day. I asked him all 
about the exams, and he not only 
gave me the details, but suggested 
that I take them, too. I went home 
and told Mama. She said quietly, ' 
think you'd better study tonight and 
brush up for the exams.’ She fixed 
a special supper for me, with coffee, 
and stayed up with me. I took the 
exams the next day. I came out third 
on the list and won a scholarship. 
There were only three. The nice boy 
came out fourth, and missed. I felt 
badly about that, I remember! Later, 
when I went to apply for entrance to 
the university with my scholarship, | 
was told I was not eligible. The first 
thing that crossed my mind was that 
I was being refused because I was 
Negro. I was determined to get in, 
or else tear the school down brick by 
brick. I was told that I didn’t have 
four years of high school, which were 
required. I said I had made all my 
points in three years, had won the 
scholarship fairly, and they ought to 
be glad to have a student who could 
finish high school in three years in- 
stead of four. They did accept me, 
and I took domestic science. After my 
second year I became bored with it 
and decided to quit college. Mama 
would not hear of it, however, I had 
a sensible adviser at college, and she 
asked me what subjects I liked. The 
only one I really enjoyed was chemis- 
try. My adviser said, ‘Why don’t you 
specialize in chemistry?’ This seemed a 
wonderful idea, so I took chemistry.” 
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“Did it occur to you that you might 
have difficulty in finding work in 
chemistry when you finished school?’’ 
asked. 

“No, because two of my very good 
Negro friends .were chemists. How- 
ever, they were men, and it did occur 
to me that there were very few wom- 
en in chemistry. I took my senior 
year at Teacher's College, Columbia 
University. Then came the question 
of getting a job. My adviser at Co- 
lumbia, a very fine professor and a 
woman, recommended me highly for 
a position at Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York. This had always been a 
man’s job, and so far as I know, up 
to that time no Negro had ever 
worked at Presbyterian, not even as a 
porter or maid. But this was war- 
time, the First World War, and per- 
sonnel was scarce. They hired me, a 
woman and a Negro. 

“But they never had any discrimi- 
natory policy toward patients, and I 
remember one of the reasons I was 


ptoud to work there was because they © 


had a bronze plate on the face of the 
building stating that they welcomed 
patients without regard to race, creed 
or color. I knew that, as the ‘first,’ I 
would be considered an example ‘of 
my race and sex, and that was a great 
responsibility—if I didn’t do well at 
my job, it would not mean that I as 
an individual person was incapable, 
lazy, stupid, or ‘irresponsible; it 
would mean that Negroes and wom- 
en were incapable, lazy, stupid, or 
itresponsible. All Negroes, and many 
women, have to bear this burden, es- 
pecially those who are ‘first’ at any- 
thing.” 
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The vigor in Eslanda’s story made 
my own leisurely years in college in a 
southern town seem idle. Still, they 
were the years when I first under- 
stood something of the human divi- 
sions in my country. No, I didn’t un- 
derstand them—I merely learned of 
them. Now at the distance of all 
these years I see that the Negroes in 
the little city of Lynchburg made no 
impression on me. We were not 
allowed to go downtown on Saturday 
nights, ostensibly because it was the 
night when the colored folk were all 
out. Actually it was because there 
were nine saloons along the few 
blocks of Main Street and drunk 
white men were proportionately as 
many as colored ones. The popula- 
tion was about ten colored to one 
white. Actually, too, I was much 
more afraid of one white drunk man 
than of ten colored ones, partly be- 
cause white men are meaner and 
more filthy when they are drunk than 
most colored persons are, and partly 
because of those memories of drunk 
white sailors near my childhood 
home in China. 

“What was your work?” I asked 
Eslanda. 

“IT was chemist and technician in 
the Surgical Pathology Department, 
and I made microscopic cross sections 
of tissues taken from patients in the 
Operating rooms. There was quite a 
lot of traffic in my laboratory, which 
was immediately next to the operat- 
ing rooms, and I had to meet and 
get along with many people—nurses, 
surgeons, internes. Although no one 
said anything, nearly everyone 
thought it strange that a woman, and 
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a Negro woman at that, should be 
there. But I resolutely ignored this, 
I behaved naturally and comfortably, 
and soon every one came to take me 
for granted. 

“And Americans being what they 
are, extremely silly in this matter of 
prejudice, a strange situation arose. 
Because I never behaved differently 
from anyone else, and would not 
allow anyone to treat me differently, 
they all came to think of me in some 
way as not Negro, even though I am 
obviously Negro in color, hair, and 
so on. But I did not behave accord- 
ing to their absurd ideas of Negroes, 
and so they decided I must be ‘an ex- 
ception.’ This kind of thing has al- 
ways annoyed me and amused me, 
because it is so ridiculous. Many 
white Americans think that American 
Negroes are black, smelly, lazy, 
stupid and immoral. Any Negroes 
who are not—and millions of them 
are not any of these things—are ex- 
ceptions! 

“T remember clearly a young South- 
erner who was an interne at Pres- 
byterian while I was there. I was 
always cheerful and friendly—in a 
definitely reserved way—with the 
staff as a whole, but when I heard 
his thick Southern accent I decided to 
be even more reserved than usual 
with him. He soon forgot all about 
my color and took my presence in his 
stride. Until one evening . . . Paul, 
whom I had recently married, had 
come into the hospital to have his 
tonsils removed. I had gone up to 
the ward to say good night to him, 
and kissed him just as the Southern 
doctor came into the room. The doc- 
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tor turned scarlet with anger at the 


spectacle of me kissing this big dark 
man. There was nothing personal in 
his reaction. He was not at all in. 
terested in me as a woman. He had 
somehow rearranged in his mind not 
his general Southern attitude toward 
Negroes as a whole, but his attitude 
toward me in particular, as ‘different 
and an ‘exception.’ Now here I was, 
spoiling it all, confusing the issue, 
and upsetting his rearrangement by 
kissing this big Negro, who, very for- 
tunately for me, happened to be my 
husband!” 


We both laughed again. Then I 
asked, “Did you go to public 
school ?” 


“Yes, I went to a mixed public 
school, white with only a few colored 
children.” 

I was not ready to leave Eslanda’s 
childhood, so different from my own 
in China. Mine was a dreamy pleas- 
ant time, the years passing in peace. 
I did not know, any more than the 
quiet country folk about me knew, 
that tremendous upheavals were tak- 
ing place in the subterranean depths 
of the vast old country upon whose 
beautiful surface we lived so happily. 
The revolution was to break in 1911, 
under the leadership of a fiery will- 
ful young man named Sun Yat-sen, 
himself the son of a farmer. None 
of us knew him in my part of China. 
For us the old empress still sat secure 
upon her throne in far-off Peking, 
and she was, or seemed to be, as 
stable as the Heaven above us, in 
which we vaguely trusted. The God 
of my fathers was less real to me than 
the beneficent Chinese Heaven, which 
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spread over all mankind alike. In 
our life there was no competition, 
no struggle, no striving. The only 
competitive spirit I ever saw was 
sometimes on the faces of rich ladies 
playing mah-jongg in the homes of 
a few of my Chinese playmates, or 
the same look on the faces of the 
common gamblers on a Yangtze 
River steamship. Except for the gam- 
bling instinct, which is strong in 
most Chinese, life seemed to be with- 
out competition. Perhaps even the 
gambling was not so much competi- 
tion as a profound interest in fate. 
I never saw anger or quarreling or a 
fight over the bamboo pieces. A 
ruined man rose pale from the table 
and sauntered away. He did not kill 
himself—I never heard of that. He 
waited for better fate and until he 
could gather together a few pieces of 
money. 


HE competition upon which 
American life seems to be based 
is therefore something that I do 
not understand. I am bad at games, 
because I have no interest in win- 
ning. If I win it is a matter of luck. 
I dislike the feeling of having any 
sort of victory over another person. 
Iam happiest when there is a tie— 
or happier perhaps when there is no 
game at all. 
Eslanda is competitive. I can feel 


_in her the spirit of struggle and the 


love of victory. Sometimes I think 
she is the most American person I 
know. 

The competitive spirit is taught 
our children very young indeed. I 
know that athletics and sports are an 
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essential part of our national life. 
The reasons given for this are various 
—physical exercise, good sportsman- 
ship, the moral equivalent of war, 
and so forth. Actually, I wonder 
whether most of these benefits could 
not be found in some noncompetitive 
way. The fierce competition of sports 
pervades all aspects of our life. The 
biggest, the first, are questions on 
every school child’s mind. The com- 
petitive spirit has made us a nation 
of vain and arrogant victors and poor 
losers. 

As for the moral equivalent of 
war, there is no such thing. There 
can be no moral equivalent of so 
thoroughly immoral a procedure as 
war. One day hence, when war is 
obsolete, the human race will look 
back on the people of this age as 
stupid savages. I have seen wars 
again and again, and every time I am 
filled with the same wonder at the 
incredible folly of man. I speak my 
wonder freely and keep silent only in 
the presence of the marred and bat- 
tered wrecks of young men who have 
been sacrificed. In mercy they must 
be allowed the illusion that the sacri- 
fice was worth something, at least. 
It does not do for a man to think, 
when his face is shot away or his legs 
gone to the hips or his hands re- 
placed by metal hooks. 

So I doubt the good of competitive 
sports. The spirit of competition 
needs to be educated out of men and 
women. Free enterprise will be a 
sounder foundation for our democ- 
racy if it is based upon the spirit of 
co-operation and mutual benefit 
rather than upon the savage and de- 
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structive instincts of competition. 

“You had a happy childhood?” I 
asked Eslanda. 

“Yes, it was marvelous,” she re- 
plied. 

“What did you do outside of 
school?” 

“T usually played with the boys. I 
was very athletic, a good swimmer, 
good at games, and was more their 
kind. I thought girls were sissies, 
and I always played with the boys 
because they seemed to have more 
fun.” 

“Did you feel yourself different 
from other girls of your age?” 

“I felt I was a little rough-and- 
ready, tomboyish, and felt a little 
self-conscious in purely social gather- 
ings, especially at dances, where the 
girls all tried to be very feminine. 
But when Mama found out I was 
self-conscious at dances, she found a 
dancing teacher for me.” 

“Were you just Mama’s child? 
What about your father and rela- 
tives?” 

“Father came from the West to 
Washington to become a government 
clerk—he was a clerk in the War 
Department. My father was a dark 
man, and Mama and her family are 
very fair. When she married a dark 


man, some of her relatives thought it 
was wrong. And when I married 
Paul, they said, “Like mother, like 
daughter!’ There is some color preju- 
dice among Negroes, even today. It 
is ridiculous, and a pity. In some 
cities like Washington and Charles. 
ton, Negroes have what we call a 
‘lily-white’ society.” 

“Can you get in if you are black?” 

“You can if you are in a profes. 
sion, or have lots of money.” 

“Can a poor light. person get in?” 

“Light people are automatically 
in.” 

Who set the world fashion, I won- 
der, in white skin? Even in China 
they like a fair skin—not with light 
hair or eyes, though! The blacker 
the hair and eyes the better, but with 
a light skin the combination spells 
beauty. Yet white people are getting 
themselves brown as fast as possible, 
with the aid of sun and lamps and 
lotions. Who sets the fashions? 
Couldn’t they be set internationally, 
by a Committee of Colors? They 
might decide that the color of beauty 
for brown and white folks was to be 
a little lighter than life for the dark, 
a little darker than life for the light. 


It would be the same color. 


Copyright, 1949, by Pearl E. Buck 
Published by John Day Co. (Price $3) 
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N AN ISOLATED jungle area of Africa cannibals called a 
meeting to discuss the rapid decline in population. They 
argued and argued about the reasons and finally decided to put 
the question up to the missionary who had recently arrived. 
“Stop eating one another,” was his prompt reply when queried. 

“Learn to be good to your neighbors for a change.” 
The chief rose up in anger and disgust and shouted: “This 

man is a dirty Communist!” 

Jack Atkins 


* * 


ACIAL problems that have long dominated the South 

African scene have been intensified by revelations by the 
Pretoria correspondent of The Cape Argus of what might be 
described as a revival of the gladiatorial combats on ancient 
Rome. 

Highlights of this revelation are that encounters between 
blacks are “organized"’ under police control, that they take place 
on Sundays, and that they provide “entertainment’’ for white 
spectators, ‘mostly young men and women and children of 
all ages.” 

The correspondent describes a ‘‘specially built arena” outside 
Pretoria—the administrative capital—which claims to be austere 
and Sabbatarian. He tells how “about 15 fights take place at one 
time’’ between Negroes “who have stripped off their shirts 
and show numerous scars.” 

. He adds that “blood flows freely as the fighters belabor each 
other. Most carry several bracelets on their wrists which they ~ 
use as knuckle dusters.” 

The report describes further how “six or seven (white) 
policemen, armed with whips which they crack over the fighters’ 
heads, see that rules are obeyed. There are few black spectators 
and no black women.” 

G. H. Archamault, New Y ork Times 


* * * 


AS INDACACHO was recently hauled into Magistrate's 

court by Johannesburg police. Under the title “His Royal 
Highness, Head of the Imperial Ethiopian Legation of Judah, 
King of Kings,” he conned thousands of South African natives 
out of $6.40 each. In return he conferred on them Ethiopian 
citizenship certificates, immunity from South African taxes, and 
a ribbon in Ethiopia's national colors. The ribbons were real, 
but not the certificates or the citizenship. 


San Francisco Chronicle 
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NAACP Politics 
I am writing you with reference to the 
statement in “Crystal Ball” at page 51 for 
the December issue of the NEGRo DicEst 
which states that “despite reports to the 
contrary Walter White will not return as 
executive secretary of the NAACP,” etc. 

I want to say that this statemerit is to- 
tally untrue in its entirety. If the heart 
specialists at the end of the year’s rest 
which they have ordered me to take per- 
mit me to resume full time work, I intend 
to do so. 

As for the statements with respect to 
Messrs. Hastie and Wilkins, they are 
equally false. It is the policy of the 
NAACP, and always has been its policy, 
to attract to its staff the very best persons 
available. We would be honored to have 
so distinguished, unselfish and brilliant a 
man as Governor Hastie on our staff. We 
would like to have other men of equal 
stature since the continuation of the asso- 
ciation’s work successfully depends en- 
tirely upon the calibre of persons in the 
national office and in the branches. But 
there has not been the slightest discussion 
in the national office, or by the board, or 
anyone else of any person as my successor 
if and when death or other circumstances 
might terminate my work with the 
NAACP. 

The rumor which you report as fact was 
apparently deliberately started by trouble- 
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makers during the recent political cam- 
paign. It has no basis in fact whatever. 
I write you about this item because such 
stories appearing in so widely read and 
respected a magazine as NEGRO Dicest 
can only do harm and affect the work of 
the association. 
Walter White 
Secretary 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
New York City 
Soviet Race Equality 

Milton Mayer's article, ‘Is Soviet Race 
Equality Worth the Price?’ of Novem- 
ber has impressed me. I can understand 
his uncomfortable situation when he 
could not reply to a vital assertion. Were 
I in Mr. Mayer's place, I should have had 
the same embarrassing experience—at 
least if I wanted not to compromise. 

Our ideas, Mr. Mayer's and mine, would 
naturally concur on one point: in the 
United States, the sphere of freedom is 
wider than in Soviet Russia just as the 
economic level of the common laborer in 
the United States is higher than that of 
the common laborer in most of Latin 
America. 

We differ otherwise. I would not weigh 
the right of equality on a freedom scale. 
In Russia, all black and white are ‘‘dead” 
—but neither suffer under the torture of 
discrimination. We must, at least, give 
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credit where it is deserved. Our Russian 
brothers, on the racial problem, are smarter 
than the Americans. 

Frederick Clark Penny 
Almirante, Republica de Panama 


Curse Words 


I think your magazine has done a good 
job in fostering better race relations and 
giving out general information. As Ne- 
groes, we seldom hear of some of the 
nicer things Negroes do unless we do read 
a Negro publication. 

My criticism comes from reading your 
book condensations. Just why are they so 
full of vulgar curse words and sugges- 
tions? I think a person ignorant who 
uses a lot of curse words when the Eng- 
lish language has so many words to de- 
scribe anything you want to. There are 
lots of boys and girls who read your book 
too. 

Joe E. Johnson 
San Diego, Calif. 

I am writing in regard to a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. Dorothy McDonald (Febru- 
ary, 1949) of Los Angeles concerning the 
really fine story, The Last of the Conquer- 
ors by William Gardner Smith. 

I can’t understand people like Mrs. Mc- 
Donald. Some people just can’t stand 
the truth. Does Mrs. McDonald think for 
one moment that a bunch of soldiers sit- 
ting around drinking and talking about 
women would use words that they would 
usually use in Sunday School or in front 
of their parents? Why didn’t Mrs. Mc- 
Donald put the book down after reading 
the first few pages? The reason is very 
clear. She wanted to read that story! 

I was in the Army over four years and 
I have yet to hear a bull session going 
on where the fellows talked as if they 
were in front of the schoolteacher or 
preacher. There is nothing wrong with 
Mr. Smith’s book. Mrs. McDonald has 
the nerve to say that Mr. Smith should 
clean his thoughts. She has got a lot of 
nerve. Maybe she can’t understand that 
Mr. Smith only used the words that he 
knew were used in that type of session to 
get his story over. I am sure that if he 
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had used finer and sweeter words the story 
would have lost its punch. 

It's people like Mrs. McDonald who 
should clean their thoughts and stop look- 
ing upon everything as nasty. These nice 
nasty people may as well wake up and 
face facts. The boys went overseas; they 
talked about women and they talked so 
they could be understood. There was no 
mincing of words. 

Poor Mrs. McDonald. I really feel sorry 
for her and people like her that refuse to 
believe we have been in a war and that 
this is 1949. The greatness of Mr. Smith's 
book is the fact that it is so real and true 
to life, and of men trying to fool them- 
selves. 

Frederick W. Dennis 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Negro Politeness 


After reading the letter of R. H. Men- 
denhall of Richmond, Indiana, in the Feb- 
ruary issue, the following ideas came to 
my mind in reference to his complaint 
about impoliteness on the part of some 
Negroes. 

I am white myself and it so happens 
that I can’t recollect receiving impolite 
treatment from any Negro. That is not my 
point in writing, however. If at any time 
I do receive such treatment, I shall be an- 
noyed no doubt but at least I shall under- 
stand that the discourtesy is not directed 
against me as an individual (since that 
person probably wouldn’t know me as an 
individual), but against the things that I 
symbolize. 

And what do I symbolize? I symbolize 
a whole conglomerate of experiences of 
which I shall give only some possible ex- 
amples:—being forced to live in crowded 
slums at higher rents than whites pay for 
similar housing; being tired and hungry 
while shopping and unable to find a com- 
fortable way to eat; being denied jobs for 
which one is qualified; being continually 
told in effect:—‘‘You can’t come here!” — 
“You're not allowed there!’"—‘ You must 
sit in that section.” I symbolize “the bit- 
ter hours when we discovered we were 
black and poor and small and different and 
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nobody wondered and nobody under- 


stood.’”” So I am not too surprised that 
there have grown up in some of my fel- 
lowmen attitudes of aggressiveness and 
anger which express themselves in dis- 
courtesy. I think of such discourtesy as 
characteristic of a transition period 
through which we are passing. Once the 
Negro is properly included and integrated 
into the American community as a whole, 
such discourtesies would gradually dis- 
appear, as the psychological conditions that 
motivate them would be removed. 

On the other hand, as a matter of good 
politics, I think that the Negro will help 
his progress by curbing such actions to 
the extent possible. My sympathy is on 
his side. But I notice that the average 
white person, in his complaints, . seems 
never to remember the afflictions we have 
imposed on the Negro for over 300 years, 
seems never to remember that our whole 
attitude toward the Negro has been one 
long, continuous discourtesy. All he dis- 
covers in such aggressive actions is one 
more argument against the Negro. So it 
would seem that “Courtesy is the best 
policy,” especially in consideration of the 
fact that the white man, in viewing his 
brother's actions, seems to have such a 
limited understanding of human _psy- 
chology. 

Constance Hyslop 
Storer College 


Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 


Poll Taxes 


I am a college student and a monthly 
reader of your magazine. I may seem a 
little outspoken but this is my opinion. 
In your October issue 1 happened to ho- 
tice a letter from Mr. J. C. Stephens, Tyler, 
Texas, speaking in favor of the poll tax. 
After reading Mr. Stephens’ letter, I am 
forced to disbelieve his statement of being 
a college graduate and that he scarcely 
makes more than 50 cents per hour and, 
therefore, is unable to pay to have his 
lawn cut. 

I think the $1.75 he pays for poll tax 
could be used to help beautify his lawn. 
In my opinion, there should be .a law 
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against poll taxes. Being from the South 


myself, I’ve seen my father pay a lot ofa 
money over a period of years for poll taxeg : 
but I’ve never seen him go to the polls tom 
vote. I believe it is fair for those wha 
believe that it’s fair and are allowed tommy 
exercise the privilege for which they paygam 
It costs $1.75 for poll tax. We could takell 
that $1.75 and all other money for sudyim 
purposes and divert it to educational faciligay 
ties for all. 

I believe that voting is the right and 
privilege of every American so why papi 
for it? And as for the colored man whoa 
cut Mr. Stephens’ Jawn and had to have 
his snuff every day for him and his wife, 
they could do as they pleased with the 
snuff they bought but that’s more than they @ 
could do with the privilege they pay for 
at the polls. 

I would like to add that I think your 
magazine is doing a very fine job. Your 
book digest, Last of the Conquerors, was 
very timely. 


Franklin Moses Wells @ 


Chicago, Ill. 


Australian Reader 

I am answering on behalf of my mother, 4 
to whom you sent a reminder to renew 
her subscription to NEGRO DicEsr. 

To say we are sorry not to be able to @ 
do so is gross understatement. You see, 
with Australia scratching the bottom of 
the dollar pool, it is impossible for or 
dinary citizens to obtain dollars—not even 
three, which would carry us on for the 
next year. 

So, it is with the very deepest regret 

that I cancel our subscription, and most 
certainly, as soon as the dollar situation 
eases, we will be right back there on yout 
mailing list. Meanwhile, the very best of 
luck to your magazines and bigger and 
better sales. 
' I wonder, by the way, if one of yout 
readers would care to forward their old 
copies on to me until I am able to sub 
scribe again? I'd be more than happy te 
send them anything from Australia if they 
would. 


Ruth Sinbar 


Sydney, Australia 
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